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How Pacific Mutual does more « 


for Agency Managers... 
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"Planned Money a 


the A-B-C’s of simple e 
programming | 


Agents are easily trained and quickly achieve substantial 
quality production under the “Planned Money” simple 
programming system. 

This Life Advertisers Association National Award win- 
ning program is complete in itself and includes its own 
Trainer's Guide and Agent’s Training Manual. 

Using “Planned Money;’ Agents easily hold the pros- 
pect’s attention while moving quickly through the Visual 
Fact Finding Questionnaire, Automatic Calculator and 
Chart into the close. “Planned Money” makes one inter- 
view programming sales a reality! 

Exclusive with Pacific Mutual, “Planned Money” is one 
of the most successful programming methods in the life 
insurance industry. 


.».@ company that looks to the future! 


Pacific Mutucl, 


Lige Insurance Company 


HOME oFFice: Los Angeles, California 
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WHO ARE 
YOUR 
PARTNERS? 








ae 
your 
busy 
clients 


FOUR HELPFUL AON BOOKLETS 


Many of your clients 
and prospects may have 
questions about business 

life insurance that 

demand detailed and 
time-consuming answers. 
MONY’s four booklets can 
help you give your clients a 
clear, concise, objective 
picture of the importance of 
insuring key men, 

business partners, sole 
proprietors, and close 
corporation stockholders. 

If you would like to look 
over any of the booklets 
shown, we’d be glad to 
send you a set. 

No obligation, of course. 





























Mutual Of New York 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





I would like a set of MONY booklets on business 


28) MowaO- New Yor §.”™ 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada Address. 








County 
FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, AND GROUP INSURANCE City se pend 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 





State 

















DON’T READ THIS 
if youre satisfied and have 
unlimited opportunity 


If you do need room to grow and feel you would like a ground 
floor opportunity with a progressive, expanding medium size 
company, let us tell you our story. 


+ Choice general agency opportunities in * "The Provident 


Top contracts 

Liberal financing plans 

Vested renewals 

Complete portfolio . . . life, A&H, annuities, pension trust 
Highly competitive rate book . . . many ‘'specials'’ 
Retirement plan, group life, hospitalization 

Personalized service 

Excellent home office cooperation 

The right spot for you 


Write in strict confidence to 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
+ 
LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES © PENSION TRUST 
* The Provident States"* 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, New Mexico 














Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


e Experienced Agents 
CALIFORNIA Wanted 
PE sso, A e Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
caer “y e Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
Bo e Vested Renewals 
wrones e Non-Participating and 
Pe re Other Policies 
Capital and Surplus e Paying 4% Compound 


over $2,000,000 

$117.00 Assets to 

$100.00 Liabilities 

Over $50,000,000 
in Force 


Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


Romane 

















life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 






































% Change 
from 

Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 
January ........ $3,076 $3,774** $4,338 +15, 
February ....... 3,330 3,738 5,000 +34%, 
ROTER cass caeee 3,797 4,650 5,653 +22%, 
WME oso. cia’ 5,616* 4.244 5,907 +399 
WO cr s3 <0 0 teas 3,608 4,603 6,224 +354, 
EL TS 3,995 4,402 5,545 +26Y, 
AY ees ae 3,560 4,307 5,281 +234, 
Augiet: os6<s5%5 3,645 4,601 4,963 +8, 
September ..... 3,718 4,195 4,602 +10%, 
Nine Months ... 34,345 38,514 47,513 +23% 
October ....... 3,679 4,856 

November ...... 4,570 4,805 

December ..... 5,833 7,138 

WOME: Sh Sashes $48,427* $55,313** 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

January ........ $2,206 $2,496 $3,196 +28Y, 
February ....... 2,196 2,653 3,252 +23%, 
Mareh isso 2,781 3,076 3,975 +29%, 
PU ees dt 2,507 2,913 3,883 +33%, 
__. ore 2,585 3,063 4,030 +32%, 
BN Be ee 2,749 2,966 3,728 +26% 
0 ES ae 2,416 2,891 3,756 +30%, 
3 ere 2,568 2,923 3,727 +284, 
September ..... 2,354 2,698 3,452 +28, 
Nine Months ... 22,362 25,679 32,999 +29Y%, 
Octoner ..420.% 2,575 3,350 

November ..... 2,751 3,451 

December ...... 3,139 3,895 

TH a ee Ss $30,827 $36,375 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

January ........ $494 $453 $472. +4%, 
February ....... 521 529 509 —4Y, 
March ......... 565 592 563 —5%, 
April ..... ea 517 531 569 +7% 
Rae Sa 581 602 574 —5%, 
A NE eee ae 545 558 521 —7% 
chris ow hs 505 521 492 —6%, 
mM Sos kas 517 545 515 —b%, 
September ..... 537 544 517 —59 
Nine Months ... 4,782 4,875 4,732 —3%, 
October ....... 546 569 

November ...... 525 531 

December ...... 489 556 

Sree ear ae $6,342 $6,531 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

January ........ $376 $825** $670 —19%, 
February ....... 613 556 1,239 +123% 
March: .6.6.sik. 451 982 1015 +14%, 
Rie 2,592" 800 1455 +829 
ge eee Ee 442 938 1,620 +73%, 
PNR 2s éathecca eh 701 878 1,296 +48%, 
Uh Sere pater 639 895 1,033 +15% 
RR ae 560 1,133 721 —36% 
September ..... 827 953 633 —34%, 
Nine Months ... 7,201 7,960 9,782 +23% 
Octaber  ..36:5 <. 558 937 

November ..... 1,294 823 

December ...... 2,205 2,687 

NOOO i vane Sea $11,258* $12,407** 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 

* Figures include Federal Beagsopecs Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,000 
in (954 and $1,925,000,000 in 1955. 

Ph a Massachusetts State Employees ‘Group Life amounting to 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 
Oct. 

High Low 13, 1957 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ...................0000eee 213 156 17% 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ...........-..-.2s0000 155 90 130 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ............ W% 70 74 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Continental Assurance Co. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 


srepllegetaaal ease 310 229 246 
136!/2 7 100 
1132 56!/2 70 


Gulf Life insurance Co. (a) ............0.-002-ne0-- 31% 23% 23/2 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (b) ......... 1043, 78 80 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..................... 1500 1015 1160 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..................... 26'/2 19 19 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ...................... 124'/2 95!/2 101 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ................ 228 166 186 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .................... 90 73 82 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. ............ 107'/2 79 9 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (c) ................ 90 47 60 
Pe ae ae ee eae 86%, 68 74/, 
Be a eee IO HI ii Ss-n'o Jub ose to-ch ch cas pie oes 36/4 3 26'/2 
West Goast insurance Ge. 2c ...is. 6525............ 48 43'/2 43'/, 


(a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


sales by states 


EW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA led all states in per- 
baal increase in ordinary life insurance sales in 
August, with New Mexico and Vermont next, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed August sales by states 
and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 27% in August, compared with August,. 1956, 
while New Jersey and Pennsylvania sales gained 49%. 
In New Mexico and Vermont, August sales were up 
40%. Thirty-three states each showed a gain of 20% 
or more. 

For the first eight months, with national ordinary 
sales up 29% from the year before, Pennsylvania led, 
with an increase of 48%, with New Jersey in second 
place, up 44% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia showed the 
greatest rate of increase for August, with a gain of 30%. 
Chicago was next, with purchases up 28%. Philadelphia 
led for the eight months, showing a gain of 39%. 


conventions ahead 


DECEMBER 
2-6 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, regular, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
6-8 California State Association of Life Underwriters, midyear, 
Rickey's Studio [nn, Palo Alto. 
Association of Life Insurance Council, winter, Plaza Hotel, 


New York City. 


10 Institute of Life Insurance, nineteenth annual, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 
11-12 


Life Insurance Association of America, annual, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. 


9-10 


FEBRUARY 


New York Association of Life Underwriters, general agents 
and managers conference, Gideon-Putnam Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 


14-15 


For November, 1957 








Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! . 

We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
, for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For half a century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 


* Openings in Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 





vada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 


















TO OUR 
FIELD FORCE 


Your average production in the 
first nine months of 1957 has exceeded 


ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS 
PER MAN 


UNITED guts 2 
le C/nsuiance (cm any 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 
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You can hitch 
your future 
to this Symbol 


tf you are ready 
for your own 


general agency 


If you are confident that you have the 
experience, knowledge and ability to suc- 
cessfully build your own staff and oper- 
ate your own general agency, then Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for 
you. | 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged 
leader in the specialized credit life insur- 
ance field, is now in the ordinary field 
with a complete portfolio of policies to 
meet the needs of any client—or any 
general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, 


Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
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of Puerto Rico. 

Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in 
1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 
in 1954. 

Through its associated company, Old 
Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be 
offered, on a selected basis, facilities for 
writing fire and all casualty lines except 
ocean marine. 

If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general agent 
write, wire or phone to the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for full information on 
the facilities offered by Old Republic. 


) Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Citadel Life Insurance Company ...............- Charlotte, N. C. 

General Life Insurance Co. of Arkansas .......... Little Rock, Ark. 

Great Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Company ............... Reading, Pa. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

Universal American Life Insurance Co. ........... Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 

Cardinal Life Insurance Company ...........-..+--- Louisville, Ky. 


Great Western Life Insurance Company ..... 


.Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Old Rockland Life Insurance Company 


Papper eee Texarkana, Texas 


Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ............ Kansas City, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA Licensed 

United National Life Insurance Society ........ San Francisco, Cal. 
Admitted 

United Home Life Insurance Company .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 

COLORADO Admitted 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Company .......... Toronto, Canada 

DELAWARE Licensed 


Citizens’ Life Insurance Company 
Mohawk Life Insurance Company ............... Wilmington, Del. 
Sussex Life Insurance Company ...............- Georgetown, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


Rea seats Georgetown, Del. 


United American Life Insurance Co. ................ Atlanta, Ga. 

FLORIDA Examined 

Home Owners Life Insurance Company ...... Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

GEORGIA Admitted 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company ............ Memphis, Tenn. 
Examined 

Bankers Fidelity Life Insurance Company ............ Atlanta, Ga. 

Kennisaw Life and Accident Insurance Co. .......... Marietta, Ga. 

National College & University Life Ins. Co. .......... Atlanta, Ga. 

Oglethorpe Life Insurance Company .............. Savannah, Ga. 

Royal Life Insurance Company of America .......... Atlanta, Ga. 

Union Security Life Insurance Company ............ Atlanta, Ga. 

ILLINOIS Admitted 

Capitol Life Insurance Company .................. Denver, Colo. 

INDIANA Licensed 


Laymen Life Insurance Company 


CAREERS 
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Shenandoah’s definite plan of advancement plus 
a rapidly expanding Agency operation present unique 
opportunities for achievement by well qualified underwriters. 


You'll like Shenandoah’s new and modern 

Bonus is allowed 

on paid business for NQA winners and for those receiving 
CLU designations, 


contract and liberal financing plan. 


Inquiries are invited. 


G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


Quaurance C onipamy 
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KANSAS Licensed 

Crusader Life Insurance Company ............ Kansas City, Kans. 
Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y. 
Examined 

Pyramid Life Insurance Company .............. Kansas City, Kans. 

KENTUCKY Admitted 


Indianapolis, Ind. | 
io: oer ees Atlanta, Ga. 


American Travelers Life Insurance Company .... 
United American Life Insurance Company 
MAIN Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Company ....Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Life Insurance Company of North America ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 





MARYLAND Admitted 

Confederation Life Association ................. Toronto, Canada 

First Colony Life Insurance Company .............. Lynchburg, Va, 

General Life Company of America ................ Seattle,-Wash. 

Great West Life Assurance Company .......... Winnipeg, Canada 

Old Security Life Insurance Company ............ Kansas City, Mo. 

Resolute Credit Life. Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. | 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Company ........... Kansas City, Mo 

MISSOURI Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y. 

MONTANA Admitted 

General Life Company of America ................ Seattle, Wash. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 

Mutual Service Life Insurance Company .......... St. Paul, Minn. 

Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ......... Providence, R. |. 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Company ...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examined 

Guarantee Mutual Life Company .................. Omaha, Nebr. 

NEVADA Admitted 

Citizens Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 

Farm & Home Life Insurance Company ............. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
New Hemisphere Life Insurance Company ... 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 


-Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sse Dae Providence, R. |. 


eer Nous Providence, R. |. 


United American Life Insurance Co. ................ Atlanta, Ga. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Central Standard Life Insurance Company ........... Chicago, Ill. 


Western & Southern Life Insurance Company ...... Cincinnati, Ohio 


OHIO Admitted ° 

Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. |. 

OREGON | Examined 

Industrial Hospital Association .................-4. Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Company ........... Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 


Croation Fraternal Union of America .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Company .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
irene Beet and Lite occ. ue ee eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Northeastern Life Insurance Company .......... Upper Darby, Pa. 
William Penn Fraternal Association .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 

State Farm Life Insurance Company ............ Bloomington, Ill. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Company 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Old Faithful Life Insurance Company ............ Cheyenne, Wyo, 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. f 











ae Cincinnati, Ohio 




























































































TENNESSEE Admitted ' 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Company ...... Cincinnati, Ohi 
UTAH Admitted 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. .............. Toronto, Canad& 
Pilgrim Life Insurance Co. ...........5..08ssees Indianapolis, Ind 
VERMONT Admitted 

ee Ey Pre en E Sepia ag” ae yt Chicago, Il 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. .... . .Toronto, Canadé 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Central Assurance Company ..................-- Columbus, Ohié 
Life Insurance Co. of North Carolina .............. Kinston, N. C 
Union-securty Gite ins. Co. ce ae Atlanta, Gas 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Oklahoma City, Oklal 
WISCONSIN Admitted 

United Insurance Company of America ....... ..Chicago, If 
WYOMING Admitted 

General Life Company of America .../........... Seattle, Was 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Company ...... Cincinnati, Ohi 






(Continued on page 94) 
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aan , WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
2) cal SALES DEPT. Evanston, Illinois 
oli 4 worl 16 bnpur MOW... about selling for 


Washington National and the marvelous opportunity it 


cago, |l 
Canada : . presents in increased earnings for me. 
us, Ohid (li alo. [[] Send further details immediately p-5 
yn, N. H 
mie, Ga [([] Have your Regional Office contact me: 


INSURANCE COMPANY NAME 

meet * ADDRESS 
HOME OFFICE CITY. ZONE__STATE__ 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS PHONE 


























ADVERTISING AT WORK 


John Hancock advertising works constantly in leading mag- 
azines and other far-reaching media to support our repre- 
sentatives. These messages prompt millions of readers to 
study their life insurance needs. 





MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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eee In those sections where the 
population is very small in compari- 
son to the vastness of the area, an 
insurance underwriter faces many 
problems, but also derives the great- 
est amount of satisfaction. Lumber- 
jacks, farmers and those who run 
boarding houses have the same reali- 
zation, as do metropolites, that in- 
surance will preserve what they 
have earned for their own futures 
and provide for the future of their 
families. But, as it is pointed out 
on page 18, the agent in a rugged 
and rural part of the country must 
be a jack-of-all trades; be able to 
pick out the necessary needs of the 
situation at hand. Read Small-Town 
Selling. 









































¢°° More and more executives are 
coming to realize that some type of 
pension plan is necessary if their 
company is to continue to attract 
and hold the efficient personne] that 
is necessary in today’s competitive 
world. Such an executive has been 
presented with a considerable range 
of possible plans to choose from. 
If a life underwriter is to talk on 
an equal footing with such a man, 
he too must have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject. Our au- 
thor on page 20 lucidly considers the 
various costs involved, the problems 
of eligibility, benefit levels, vested 
tights and death benefits and the 
particularly important question of 
contributions by employees. His 
article will help anwer the perplex- 
ing question, What Kind of Pension 
Plan? 







































*¢® Men in responsible executive 
positions get little exercise on the 
job and usually have a_ limited 
amount of time and inclination for 
much in their leisure hours. This 
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lack of physical exertion invites in- 
trospection and a vague feeling of 
living in a pattern that may not be 
a healthy one. This has lead to some 
clichés about avoiding stress and 
taking it easy both of which may 
be manifestly impossible. However 
what little data are available indi- 
cate that the over-all morbidity and 
mortality records of business execu- 
tives are at least as good as those 
for any other segment of the com- 
munity of equal age. A common 
belief is that ulcers, high blood pres- 
sure and heart disease find their 
greatest number of victims among 
top management men but available 
statistics do not seem to confirm this 
either. These and other provocative 
opinions are to be found in the ar- 
ticle, “How to be an Executive 
and Live” on page 25. 


eee Although the Uniform Indi- 
vidual Accident and Sickness Policy 
Provisions Law has been on the 
statute books in seventeen states 
since 1951, not a single case concern- 
ing any of the statutory provisions 
has been decided in a court of 
record. The article on page 33 deals 
with only two of the twenty-three 
uniform policy provisions and with 
only one question concerning the 
interpretation of those provisions, 
namely: Does the time limit on cer- 
tain defenses on the incontestable 
provision run anew on reinstate- 
ment? This question is important 
in attempting to determine whether 
or not statements which constitute 
fraud or misrepresenation in the ap- 
plication for reinstatement may be 
relied upon to void the policy or to 
deny a claim after the time limit on 
misstatement in the original applica- 
tion has expired. See Time Limit 
on Defenses. 






eee To relieve their agencies of a 
great deal of clerical work, one large 
company decided to do away with 
their addressograph system and use 
a Punched Card Premium Billing 
and accounting system. On page 
58 is a complete description of the 
various forms and cards that are 
used, and the mailing, auditing and 
filing cycles that are employed. 


eee A neat and clean atmosphere 
is essential to the smooth operation 
of any office. Morale is improved 
and work progresses faster in un- 
cluttered surroundings. More-over, 
for an insurance company, since 
clients and prospective policyholders 
may visit, it is the best of public 
relations to present a sparkling ap- 
pearance. Read Building Mainte- 
nance on page 63. 


°°° Many men feel that the best 
way to achieve Round Table status 
is by making large money sales. But 
our author on page 81, believes that 
The Hard Way is Best and strives 
for a greater volume of smaller 
cases. By providing the rising gen- 
eration with the lesser amounts of 
coverage that answer their early 
needs, he is right in line to help 
round out and fulfill the long-range 
programs. Constant surveying and 
revision of an audit file kept on a 
selected group of young men keeps 
him supplied with a never-ending 
series of insurable situations. Also, 
through community service and 
through appreciation of those men 
he was considerate of at the begin- 
ning of their careers, he has a con- 
tinual source of new prospects. 


°°¢ The decision of whether or not 
an employer will insure his pension 
plan depends largely upon how much 
flexibility he insists upon having in 
the plan and How Much Responsi- 
bility he is prepared to assume. In 
his choosing of which funding me- 
dium he wishes to employ, whether 
it be an individual policy pension 
trust, group annuity, deposit ad- 
ministration, self-administered trus- 
teed plan or a combination of ar- 
rangements, not only must he take 
into consideration the costs, both 
real and estimated, but also just 
how much he wants to be concerned 
with his obligations, assuring that 
his employees will really receive 
their due. See page 85. 
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$10,000 .. . for a 
how how a week! 





ALBERT P. Durso 


Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 


September 20, 1957 
Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 

Just two years ago when health considerations dictated that I discontinue my 
engineering practice for a work having less tension and fewer working hours, 
our good friend, General Agent C. Murray Jones, invited me to join the 
“Franklin Family.” This was a difficult decision for me for two reasons—one, 
I had no previous life insurance experience and secondly, I did not want to 
become an “insurance peddler.” However, after visiting at the Home Office and 
learning about the wonderful Franklin Specials, I was convinced that, not only 
could I represent the Company with dignity, but I would not need to lower my 
standard of living. 

Because I had been very active in my engineering work, it took more than a 
year to completely disengage myself from my former work, so I actually 
devoted only a few hours a week to writing our Franklin Specials. As you know, 
my income from Franklin for this part-time work was in excess of $10,000 
for my first year, with nearly half that amount, additional, still forthcoming in 
deferred commissions. Now that I am devoting my full time to the job, I expect 
to double this figure. 

I thoroughly enjoy my work, not only because it is very profitable, but 
because you folks at the Home Office go out of your way to make my job easy. 
If what I have accomplished in these past two years can be considered in any 
measure a success, the credit most certainly goes to the friendly Franklin 
organization and those wonderful Franklin Specials which are so easy to sell. 

I am deeply grateful to you all at the Home Office and I will always feel 
indebted to our Regional Director, Mitchell T. Melham, for his continuous 
inspiration and guidance which he so unselfishly makes available to us all. 

Sincerely, 
Albert P. Durso 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 









The Friendly 
FRANKLIN WUT conesanx” 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Six Hutidred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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E HOPE THAT continued popularity of life insur- 
Wi. policies which are part term and part whole 
life will not obscure the fact that they are part term. A 
life insurance policy that is only part whole life is not 
insuring for life. Some time the man who buys term 
will have no coverage, unless he has died in the interim. 


Serves Some Useful Purposes 


Term has its uses. Fully understood, it can serve a 
temporary need or protect for a time until more ade- 
quate permanent coverage can be secured. But are we 
certain that in every case where a term, or part-term 
contract is sold the policyholder realizes the full import 
of what he has done? And, although the volume looks 
good on our books, have we carefully considered the 
far-reaching effects on the agent of promotion of con- 
tracts involving a considerable element of term insur- 
ance? Furthermore, if the situation is appropriate, do 
we have a regular program whereby the agent who sold 
the contract is stimulated to secure conversion of the 
term during the early years of the policy; does he have 
to try for this conversion and explain his non-success if 
he fails? 


Ease of Sale 


Unfortunately, many laymen unacquainted with the 
techniques of life insurance have for many years profited 
by urging the public to buy term and “put their money 
somewhere else.” Just as it is easy for some men in 
public life to be generous with other people’s money, it 
is easy for the self-styled specialist in insurance to be 
irresponsible with other people’s saving, investment, and 
retirement programs. Whether authors who urge the 
public to buy term rather than permanent insurance 
practice what they preach is an entirely different matter. 
The results for the public are harmful notwithstanding. 

When an insurance prospect has become convinced 
through his reading that he should buy term, it is diffi- 
cult to change his thinking. Sale of term to such a pros- 
pect is easier than sale of whole life and each term sale 
tends to convince the policyholder that the life insurance 
company agrees with the term advocates. 
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Term, or contracts with large elements of term insur- 
ance, produce apparently large volume for the agent, 
but are not an unmixed blessing. From a commission 
standpoint, selling term requires the agent to run faster 
and faster to stay where he is. Furthermore, if the 
agent is truly conscientious he should make regular en- 
deavors to secure conversion of term to permanent forms 
of life insurance. This constitutes frequent callbacks 
on policyholders whose persistency is poorer than that 
of his other clients. 


Agents’ earnings depend upon a substantial volume 
of quality, permanent insurance and upon sufficient job 
satisfaction to compensate for the many hours of work, 
long study, and frequent frustration to which even the 
successful agent is subject. Large amounts of term 
insurance do not contribute much to earnings or job 
satisfaction. 


To Improve the Situation 


In the race for volume a number of companies now 
are making some adjustments, in reporting to their 
agency family, in the case of extensive amounts of term. 
Would it not be a good idea if a formula could .be de- 
vised which would have general acceptance among com- 
panies which would make adjustments in the case of 
term when reports are made public in the industry. This 
would not, of course, have any effect on figures reported 
in the annual statements. 


We think it would be a good plan, too, for all com- 
panies, when issuing a term policy, to write a letter to 
the policyholder pointing out the characteristics of term, 
including its limitations, and urging a systematic con- 
version plan. The company could tell its term policy- 
holder that if desired it would see that an agent called 
at intervals named by the policyholder to discuss gradual 
conversion of the term policy to permanent insurance. 
By home office and field cooperation the idea can be 
sold to the man who buys term that all he is buying is 
temporary protection, but that life insurance and retire- 
ment needs are not temporary affairs and last truly for 


life. 
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Atesa: bbe 5b 
Colonial Life ........ 
Columbian National .. 
Connecticut General .. 
Continental Assurance. 
Franklin Eife:.s. 63k. 
Co gO ey ie 
Jefferson Standard ... 
eee 
Life & Casualty ...... 
Life of Virginia ...... 
Lincoln National ..... 
Monumental ......... 
National L.& A. ..... 
Philadelphia Life ..... 
Republic National .... 
Southland Life 
THORS 5c ceacdek 
United Insurance .... 
United States ........ 
West Coast Life ..... 


Peers tree 


a After 1 for 10 stock dividend. 


life 


insurance 


stocks 





7-——MARKET BID PRICES . 


12-31 
1956 
$ 169 

94 


d After 1 for 2 stock dividend. 
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3-31 
1957 
$ 174 
92% 
77 
239 
113 
91% 
a25% 
b86 
1,120 











r % CHANGE 

6-30 9-30 Ist 2nd 3rd Nine 
1957 1957 Quar. Quar. Quar. Mos. 
$ 198 $ 195 3.0 13.8 —1.5 15.4 
137 130 —1.6 48.1 —5.1 38.3 
80 76 4.1 3.9 —5.0 2.7 
297 274 —5.9 24.3 —7.7 7.9 
120 105 —4,.2 6.2 —2.5 —11.0 
103% d65% 4.6 18.1 —5.1 12.3 
26% 244 =—/.1 1.4 —6.7 —12.0 
87% 83% —15.4 1.7 —4.6 —17.8 
1,280 1,175 —0.9 14.3 —8.2 4.0 
19 193% hie —4.9 1.3 —3.7 
104% 105% —3.5 7.7 1.0 5.0 
220 200 —4.9 12.2 —Y.1 —2.9 
85 84 4.1 11.8 —1.2 15.1 
93% 100 —5.7 13.3 7.0 14.3 
51% 67 —12.3 9.6 30.1 25.0 
38 37% 0.7 etree —0.7 ary 
90 80 —8.0 12.5 —11.1 —8.0 
80 78% 20.0 —1.2 —1.6 16.7 
21% 214 —38 —1.1 —2.3 —7.1 
34% 2%, —45 28.8 —13.6 6.3 

45% 44 4.5 1.1 —3.3 
1.6 8.5 —3.7 6.2 


b After 1 for 4 stock dividend. c After 2 for 1 split and 1 for 4 stock dividend. 





M 


ARKET PRICES of life insurance shares last month 
reflected a mixed although slightly lower trend 


and closed the third quarter with an average loss of 
3.7%. While general operating factors in the life in- 
surance field continue to be very favorable, the market 
performance is affected by conditions prevailing in the 
general security markets. 

Our study of the market performance of a selected 
group of twenty-one life insurance shares showed an 
average gain of 6.2% for the first 9 months of this year 
brought about entirely by the excellent rise recorded 
in the second quarter. A tabulation of the individual 
performances of the companies appears above. 
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PERFECT PROSPECT 
foran AZTNA LIFE 


PENSION TRUST 


Nine 
Mos. 
15.4 


40 He's Dave Harrison... age 42 ... head of 
__3.7 | small but prosperous electronics corporation in 
5.0 § the city's industrial park. He's one of a growing 
—2.9 ] group of employers faced with the problems of 
15.1] providing retirement funds for older employees 
and an incentive for younger workers to join and 
stay with his company. 


























—8.0 } Both of these problems can be solved with an — 





ry’ Fitna Life Pension Trust. 
6.3} You, Mr. General Insurance Man, undoubtedly know — 
-+++ I of many perfect prospects like Mr. Harrison. oe 
62 Check your files . . . and then call your nearest 


Atna Life General Agency. Pension Trust experts . . . 
teed with years of experience in handling such cases 

... are available to work with you in every way you 
wish. This EXTRA SERVICE is just one of the reasons 
ae why Aetna Life is a leader in the Pension Trust 

field and showed an increase of 27% in Pension 














nonth ‘ 
i Trust sales during 1956. 

aly SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 
ISS O 
fe in- “Compass” is a monthly Atna Life service 
iarket publication written especially for general in- 
the surance men and brokers. It points out unusual 
ss . PP iti for building commissions and 
1 1 ¥ ™ A Li ‘ c for ing client relationships. To receive 
ectec oo ae m 

your copy regularly write: “Compass,"" Atne 
ed an INSURANCE COMPANY fe Insurance Co., Hartford 15, Conn. 
5 year Affiliates: 
orded Fina Casualty and Surety Company * Standard Fire | Company 
vidual 
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Life Insurance Stocks are Gold Chips 
by Victor G. Paradise. 


This is a study of the growth pat- 
tern of the life insurance industry 
and the stockholder’s stake in the 
future progress of sixty representa- 
tive stock life companies. Tabular 
data for the last four years is given 
of the operating profits by lines of 
business together with pertinent 
financial information including 
market appreciation statistics from 
1946 to the present. 

These sixty companies sold a total 
in excess of $9.2 billion of new life 
insurance during 1956, a gain of 
14% over the 1955 sales and finished 
1956 with a total of $105 billion 
insurance in force, or 25% of the 
total insurance carried by all life 
companies. 

Mr. Paradise explains that this 
particular form of investment has 
long been a favorite of banks, trust 
funds and other large institutional 
buyers. He cautions however, that 
newly formed companies with 


BANK LOANS 
ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


659590) Ome) aa OLED a: 
REPAY MENT 


YEAR 


NATION-WIDE SERVICI 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY 


PINE STREET. § 


CORP. 
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publications 


limited capital and untried manage- 
ments will find the going pretty 
rough in the immediate years 
ahead. He advises that the selective 
investor would be wise to forego the 
speculative risks that are inherent 
in a newly organized company, and 
suggests that “it appears to be 
sound business judgement to let a 
good seven to ten years go by be- 
fore considering these neophytes 
for investment.” 

48 pages; $2.00 per copy; pub- 
lished by Paradise Securities Com- 
pany, 9477 Brighton Way, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


The Grim Truth about Life Insurance 
by Ralph Hendershot 


This book, by the retired financial 
editor of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun and Scripps- 
Howard syndicated columnist, is de- 
scribed on its jacket as a provocative 
handbook that tells the truth about 
life insurance. It is written with a 
definite animus towards life insur- 
ance and life insurance people and 
is described by the Institute of Life 
Insurance as containing many mis- 
statements, misinterpretations of 
facts, contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies. The life insurance man will 
find little admirable in the book, but 
may want to become familiar with 
its contents, so as to be better pre- 
pared to present the other side of the 
picture. 

118 pps; $1.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by J. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Guide to Life Insurance by R. W. 
Osler & C. C. Robinson—Third 
Edition 


This book covers cost factors in 
life insurance, policies and their uses, 
types of insurance plans, policy pro- 
visions, types of companies, govern- 
ment pension plans, uses of life in- 
surance and a section on the indus- 





try. It is suitable not only for new 
agent training, but also as a refer- 
ence for the library of the estab- 
lished man. 

New in this edition are discus- 
sions of specials, the variable an- 
nuity, a new section on pension 
plans and a completely rewritten and 
expanded chapter on government 
pension plans. 

207 pps; $2.50 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by The Rough 
Notes Co., 1142 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Life Insurance Sales Management— 
edited by Dan M. McGill 


This, the latest volume in the 
Huebner Foundation “Lecture” 
series, deals with one of the most 
vital phases of any business under- 
taking ; the sale of the finished prod- 
uct. It is divided into three sections 
which consider: Sales organization, 
sales planning and the creation and 
maintenance of a sales force. Under 
these three broad divisions, twelve 
functional areas of responsibility are 
discussed. Two charts illustrate an 
agency department’s organization 
and the functions and duties of the 
chief agency officer of a life insurance 
company. , 

301 pps; $5.00 per copy; pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, IIlinois. 


Successful Selling Strategies by 
Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. Professor 
of Marketing, Washington Univer- 
sity 


This book contains a number of 
fresh sales winning ideas that have 
proved in every case that they actu- 
ally produce those extra sales and 
commissions that boost a man to the 
top of the sales ladder. It gives 
added suggestions on such topics 
as after sale selling, increasing or- 
ders by telephone and your wife’s 
role in assisting you. The author 
has surveyed over 15,000 buyers 
and shows in this book exactly what 
they like and what they don’t like 
about certain sales techniques. In- 
cluded are warnings on how to avoid 
specific hidden sales killers. 

368 pps; $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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the difficult or unusual case...and as an effective 
‘ : . PROMPT CLAIM SETTLEMENTS -— nro prolonged nego- 
! ‘ 
by pans of closing more group sales! Nationwide offers: tiations. And Nationwide gives you several methods of 
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Suid Town Selling 


MARY E. CASSEDY 
New York Life, Kalispell, Montana 


EING AN INSURANCE UNDER- 
| eae in a rural and rugged part 
of Montana has its trials and yet it 
brings forth a great satisfaction in 
the service one renders. The popu- 
lation is generally very small in 
comparison to the vastness of the 
area. Yet the people still have the 
same problems, which insurance 
programming and package sales can 
certainly ease. But an underwriter 
there must be a jack-of-all-trades, 
and be able to pick out the neces- 
sary needs of the situation at hand. 


Practically Deserted 


In Northwestern Montana, one of 
the mountainous areas in the coun- 
try, there are around 40,000 people 
living in a hundred-mile radius. 
One can drive for miles between gas 
stations. It is part of a vast state, 
which a streamliner going at top 
speed takes about twenty-four hours 
to cross yet there are only a half a 
million people living within its 
boundaries. 

The economic conditions are 
spasmodic—either feast or famine. 
This condition is bound to prevail 
where the industries are seasonal— 
namely farming, tourist and logging 
industries. A recent survey taken by 
the Chamber of Commerce has 
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found that less than 15% of the 
people have take-home pay of over 
$5,000 annually. The average per- 
son lives there because he loves the 
recreational life that is offered. They 
learn to adapt themselves to the sea- 
sonal work and to the many prob- 
lems that arise. 

A great number of people, in- 
cluding many insurance officials, 
believe that a logger is one of the 
roughest of humans. The bases for 
this concept are long gone. Today 
logging and lumbering are modern- 
ized and a modern group of men 
run it. Their safety codes and their 
methods of operation are modern, 
but their ethics and codes of honor 
are carried through from the past. 

They are great people to work 
with. If they are treated with 
courtesy and honesty they will re- 
main your friends and will be loyal 
to you. You are judged here by not 
what you have but what you do and 
what you stand for. Since the people 
are few in number, the underwriter 
knows his or her clients well and 
generally becomes quite close to 
them. The underwriter who works 
in a rural area must be careful to 
treat all on equal terms, because the 
low man today may be on the top 
tomorrow. 

This area does not abound in ma- 
terial wealth, but the people who are 
here wish to preserve what they have 
earned for their own futures and for 


the futures of their families. They 
realize that insurance will help pre- 
serve those hard-earned holdings. 
The jumbo cases are not numerous 
but there are so many of the mod- 
erate-sized policies to write that there 
is a never-ending source. To some 
people this never-ending source 
might be compared to locusts empty- | 
ing a granary. There seems to be 
no end. From these moderate-sized 
policies, if they are cultivated, they 
grow and a great number of times 
far beyond the dreams and the ex- 
pectations of an individual such 
as— 


Sally Believed 


Sally believed in insurance but she 
had a husband who did not. She 
was rather a neglected wife, but 
eventually she knew that she would 
have an inheritance from her 
father’s estate. The day that these 
business holdings were transferred 
to her, she called and asked for in- 
surance. She didn’t know what she 
needed and neither did anybody else, 
but her chief aim was to start saving 
money. A series of endowment and 
educational policies were written for 
her and her children. 


Times have changed and her hold- 
ings have become more valuable, and 
the tax structure of our nation more 


(Continued on page 46} 
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Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


more 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. ¢ 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 











ROBERT S. SWAIM 


Vice President 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


HE KIND OF PLAN one should 

have obviously is the one that 
will come closest to meeting his own 
personnel problems and stay within 
his financing limits. The “selection, 
then, has to be made primarily in 
terms of cost versus benefits, and 
neither one of those can be answered 
except in relation to the other. Even 
the question of cost is not entirely 
a matter of dollars but includes the 
availability of those dollars at the 
time they have to be spent. 


Choice Between What? 


The choice of a plan then does not 
mean simply the choice between, for 
example, an insured or a trusteed 
plan; or between a contributory or 
a noncontributory plan; but first, 
the choice between no plan at all or 
at least an informal program of just 
paying some level of benefits as 
employees retire, as against a formal 
pre-funded program. 

If, after you have read this article 
you are convinced that sooner or 
later some form of a retirement pro- 
gram is probably inevitable in order 
to attract the kind of personnel you 
need for a successful business opera- 
tion, but not right now, then in that 
sense you may be only deferring the 
cost of pensions until you do set up 
your plan, or you may be paying the 
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equivalent of that cost indirectly in 
the form of inefficient personnel. 

While informal programs were 
fairly common at one time, they have 
not survived to any substantial ex- 
tent for several reasons. First, they 
are unattractive to employees be- 
cause benefits are usually keyed to 
some form of need’s test, and no 
one has the assurance that he will be 
taken care of when he reaches retire- 
ment. Second, even the few who are 
taken care of have no assurance that 
their benefits will continue through 
future business reverses. 


In addition, the employee’s tax 
treatment is not as advantageous as 
under a qualified plan. Their weak- 
ness from the employer’s point of 
view is that he takes this expense 
as a tax deduction only when the 
benefits are actually paid out, and 
sometimes there may be loss years 
when he has no profits to offset the 
deduction. Even if the costs are 
forecast by actuarial study, and an 
attempt made to level those costs 
off by setting up internal reserves 
on the books of the company, the 
creation of those reserves are not 
deductible, nor are their income ac- 
cumulations tax free. 

If the question then, is “What 
kind of a formal plan shall I have?,”’ 
I think the first problem is, what 
choices do you have? Let’s take 
two examples. 

If you have to negotiate a union 
plan, the pattern is probably pretty 
well set, and the employers who 
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agree to that basic plan have little 
selection as to most of its terms. 
These plans usually include either a 
cost commitment, as cents per hour 
or percentage of pay, or benefit 
commitments, or sometimes both. 
The important thing is for manage- 
ment to be as fully advised in this 
field of pension costs as the other 
parties, and this includes not only 
legal advice but actuarial advice as 
well, particularly where benefit 
levels, or both cost and benefits, are 
covered by the labor contract. 

Seven cents an hour may appear 
adequate to produce a given monthly 
benefit at 65 if employees continue 
to work a full 2,000 hours a year, 
but what kind of adjustments are 
necessary in the benefit level if em- 
ployment drops to 1800 or 1500 
hours, and the year’s contribution to 
the fund shrinks accordingly. The 
ratio of cost to benefits is full of as- 
sumptions, and it would seem obvi- 
ous that either costs or benefits 
should be variable, one being de- 
pendent on the other, not both fixed 
by contract. 

Another area in which you may 
find that you have little choice is 
when the pattern in your community, 
or in your industry is so clearly set 
that any variation on your part 
would not be acceptable to the em- 
ployee group against which you 
draw for your personnel. 


If a Choice Exists 


If, on analysis of factors such as 
these, you find that you do have 
freedom of selection as to your type 
of plan, then we can turn to your 
own business for individual study. 
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Let’s approach it first from the cost 
angle, or availability of funds. 

In certain lines of industry, such 
as the oil industry, the ratio of labor 
cost to corporate income is relatively 
low, and the assumption of pension 
costs, related to compensation, may 
well be of much less significance 
than in, let us say, an industry such 
as meat packing, or textile mill op- 
erations, where the labor cost is 
high in relation to corporate income. 
The same thing is true in a business 
of relatively stable earnings over the 
years, as compared to a cyclical in- 
dustry. 

An analysis of the average age 
and sex of your employees, and 
the average number of years of past 
service, may influence your decision 
as to benefits. If those factors are 
on the high side, you may well de- 
cide to start the plan at rather 
nominal benefit levels, in the hopes 
of improving them at a future date. 

Next, still assuming that you have 
this freedom of selection as to the 
type of plan, what are your own 
objectives? Why are you installing 
a plan? We all say, almost categori- 
cally, “to attract personnel and 
stabilize turnover.” What labor do 
you want to attract, and what people 
do you want, particularly, to keep? 
In the field of craftsmanship, after 
an employee has been thoroughly 
trained, we may want to keep him 
on the job as long as he can continue 
to do that work—even, if he is agree- 
able, without necessarily retiring him 
at some predetermined age. 

Among executive personnel, we’re 
probably looking for some incentive 
features, deferred compensation, and 
possibly a compulsory retirement 
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age in order to make room for 
younger blood. But there are many 
manufacturers who are looking for 
some way to attract inexperienced 
help on an assembly line operation ; 
where they are glad to have young 
women who will stay for five or ten 
years, but who have little interest in 
ultimate retirement benefits that 
won't mature until they are 65. 
While these questions are partially 
answered in designing the terms of 
the particular plan that is best for 
you, a part of it goes to the basic 
question of Pension versus Profit 
Sharing, or possibly a combination 
of the two. 


Periodic Review Necessary 


If the basic contour of the plan 
can be determined along these lines, 
the detail can then be designed to 
fit your individual, and current, re- 
quirements. While this detail is, of 
course, what makes up the final plan, 
it’s final only in the sense that it 
constitutes the terms of the plan at 
the time it’s installed. Like any other 
personnel practice, it must be re- 
viewed periodically, and changed to 
keep pace with changing conditions. 

In designing the tests for eligibil- 
ity, you will want to consider such 
things as minimum and maximum 
age, and possibly a requirement that 
any employee serve a minimum per- 
iod of time with the company before 
he is eligible to join the plan. When 
retirement benefits are fixed by 
formula, a delay in actual entry into 
the plan merely reduces the period 
during which reserves are being 
created, and except for the loss of 
tax free income, the ultimate cost 
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of the pension is not particularly 
affected. 

But if separate insurance: policies 
are used as the funding method, they 
must be surrendered if the covered 
employee drops out of the plan be- 
fore retirement. You may, there- 
fore, want to delay his entry into 
the plan during the first few years 
of relatively high turnover experi- 
ence, and save the surrender ex- 
pense of buying a policy for a short 
term employee. Under a trust 
method of funding, and some group 
insured methods, there aren’t any 
segregated reserves for individual 
employees and nothing has to be 
surrendered if an employee quits 
before his right to a benefit matures. 
You have merely reduced the ulti- 
mate plan liabilities to that extent. 

The cost, therefore, of including 
short term employees under either 
a trust form of funding, or an un- 
allocated reserve insurance company 
contract, is negligible and many peo- 
ple feel that it is desirable for per- 
sonnel relation purposes to bring 
their new employees under the plan 
as early as possible. 


Heart of the Question 


The establishment of benefit levels 
is, of course, the heart of this whole 
question, and we find almost every 
conceivable combination of factors 
used in this connection. Some plans 
give each employee a flat percentage, 
such as 25% of his final average 
compensation, provided he has been 
there a minimum length of time. 
This formula is easy to apply but 
fails to recognize the difference be- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Plan—Continued 


tween an employee that has been 
with the company on the one hand 
for 25 years, and on the other hand 
for 35 or 40 years. 

A formula that’s often used in 
plans adopted as a result of union 
negotiations is a flat dollar amount 
per month for life, or expressed by 
formula based on length of service, 
as $2.00 per month for each year of 
service. The more general plan for 
salaried employees where compen- 
sation will vary substantially over 
an employee’s career, particularly 
as he climbs up the ladder of success, 
is to relate his pension to a certain 
percentage of compensation multi- 
plied by years of employment. 

An example of this would be 
114% of average compensation mul- 
tiplied by 30 years of employment 
which would give him a pension of 
45%. Some plans include social 
security adjustments which may de- 
duct all or a portion of primary social 
security benefits from the amount 
determined under the formula or 
may establish benefits which are 
based on a certain percentage of the 
first $4,200 of compensation and a 
higher percentage per year of serv- 
ice on any excess. 


Final Average Compensation 


Some formulas base benefits on 
a final average compensation rather 
than on a career average. By final 
average compensation I mean the 
average paid the employee during 
the final five or ten years before he 
retires. This is an important dis- 
tinction. During these last 20 years 
of spiraling wage levels and cost of 
living, a benefit that was related even 
in part to compensation that was 
paid back in the 30’s may produce 
an unrealistic retirement income in 
terms of purchasing power of the 
dollar at retirement. 

Let’s go on now to the inclusion 
of so-called collateral benefits or 
vested rights. These are all provi- 
sions that do not add anything to the 
monthly retirement income of an 
employee after he retires, but never- 
theless are often considered as a 
part of an over-all retirement pro- 
gram. Obviously, they will be nice 
to have if they don’t. add too much 
to the cost of the plan. 

Let’s think first of an employee 
who works from the time he is 21 








until he is 45 or 50, and then quits. 
Many companies have taken the pos- 
ition that they don’t owe that em- 
ployee any retirement income bene- 
fits and that he should, therefore, 
forfeit completely all of his ac- 
cumulated credits. 

This idea obviously serves to re- 
duce the over-all cost of the plan. 
Nevertheless, I think that the trend 
today is clearly toward the inclusion 
of some vested rights after a mini- 
mum period of employment, usually 
a right to receive a reduced pension 
when the employee finally reaches 
65 measured by the number of years 
he worked for the company. The 
choice, however, is still open, and 
you will have to make a decision for 
your own plan. 


Death Benefits 


In much the same way, there is 
the question of benefits that might 
mature if this employee dies at age 
40 or 50 instead of resigning. If 
the plan is an individual policy or 
group permanent type of insured 
plan, where the cash value of the 
policy on the employee’s life is used 
to provide the funds from which to 
pay his pension, those policies gen- 
erally include death benefits, if the 
employee is insurable, or provision 
for refund of premiums on death if 
he was uninsurable. It is, therefore 
customary to include as death bene- 
fits under that form of funding, 
whatever proceeds are payable un- 
der the policy. 

If the plan is trusteed, however, 
or some other form of insured plan, 
it is seldom that death benefits as 
such are a part of the retirement 
plan. This whole subject of death 
benefits is closely related to man- 
agement’s policy of providing group 
life insurance outside the retirement 
plan, and the extent of that group 
coverage will have a good deal of 
influence on the decision to include 
or exclude death benefits as such 
under the retirement plan. 


Early Retirement Benefits 


Early retirement benefits are still 
another form of collateral benefits, 
related to a large extent to the so- 
called vested rights. If an employee 
is given the option, with the consent 
of his employer, to retire at age 60 
in place of waiting until 65, two 
factors are involved. Obviously, he 
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can be expected to live and so enjoy 
his pension for a much longer period 
of time if he starts at age 60 than if 
he waits until 65 and so the cost of 
each dollar of pension benefit will be 
higher. 

In addition, the employer will have 


‘had five years less time to accumu- 


late the reserves necessary to sup- 
port that pension. Therefore, if the 
pension at age 60 or some other re- 
tirement age is in the same dollar 
amount or computed under the same 
formula as it would have been at 
age 65, the cost would be substan- 
tially higher. 

If, however, the employee takes a 
reduced pension, reduced to the ex- 
tent necessary to compensate for all 
these factors that increase the cost, 
then it is he himself who is paying 
the extra cost of an early retirement 
and it would be substantially im- 
material to the employer, in terms of 
cost, whether provision for early 
retirement is included or not. Since 
the privilege of early retirement is 
usually with the consent of the em- 
ployer, he can control the degree to 
which this privilege is exercised and 
the provisions for computing bene- 
fits usually fall somewhere between 
these two extremes of full formula 
level and a completely discounted 
level. 


Employee Contributions 


On the question of employee con- 
tributions, there is certainly a wide 
difference of opinion. Obviously, the 
cost to the employer will be less if 
the employee contributes. But how 
much less? The non-contributory 
theory is that the employer cost is 
deductible for tax purposes and, 
therefore, costs him only about fifty 
cents for each dollar contributed, 
while it takes a minimum of $1.25 
of an employee’s salary to contribute 
$1.00 after taxes. In addition, it is 
almost universally true that if the 
employee quits or dies, his own 
contributions, usually with interest, 
are refunded to him. 

In a non-contributory plan in 
which there are no vested rights, 
there is no diversion of these re- 
serves and when an employee quits 
or dies, the contributions made on 
his behalf remain in the account to 
help pay benefits to those who do 
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GRADATION BY SIZE — 


The new premium rates for basic life insurance policies change when the sum insured 
reaches $5,000, $10,000, and $25,000. Compared with the basic rate per $1,000 
for a policy under $5,000, the reduction for larger policies is as follows: 


BASIC POLICY SIZE 


$ 5,000 -$ 9,999 $ .60 
10,000 = 24,999 1.00 
25,000 or more 1.25 


Savings on $ 5,000 
Savings on 10,000 
Savings on 25,000 
Savings on 50,000 


WOMEN — ACROSS-THE-BOARD RATE REDUCTIONS 


10.00 a year, 
31.25 a year, 


PREMIUM REDUCTION PER $1,000 


$ 3.00 a year, $ 60 in 20 years 
200 in 20 years 
625 in 20 years 
62.50 a year, 1250 in 20 years 


Premiums, values and dividends per $1,000 same as for men 3 years 


younger. 


(in a few states, because of statutory limitations, women will pay the same premium rates as men, but 


will receive higher dividends under our 1958 schedule.) 


cam int see NEW PREMIUMS, NET PAYMENT AND NET COST ILLUSTRATIONS- -------- 
(Applicable to policies for $25,000 and higher) 
35 35 35 53 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Ordinary Life 20 Payment Life 
Annual Premium $23.50 $21.37 $50.57 $44.38 $37.52 $35.45 $60.48 $55.39 
20 Year Av. Net Pay’t* 17.21 15.55 39.53 34.44 28.26 26.62 47.72 43.39 
20 Year Av. Net Cost* FIR 1.32R 12.58 8.77 4.41R 4.51R 5.70 2.57 


Endowment at Age 65 





Annual Premium $33.30 $32.36 $113.97 $111.63 

20 Year Av. Net Pay’t* 25.23 24.68 101.16 98.84 

20 Year Av. Net Cost* 3.53R 4.09R 1.16 1.16R 
(10 Years) 


Retirement Income at Age 65 





$46.26 $50.50 $169.65 $187.46 

37.79 42.15 156.45 173.29 

8.05R 9.94R 5.85R 9.21R 
(10 Years) 


* Dividends are based on 1958 Schedule and are illustrative only, not guaranteed, 


R Return over premiums paid. 
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Be an Executive 
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ANCEL KEYS, Ph.D. 
| Director of the Laboratory of 
; Physiological Hygiene 
University of Minnesota 


HE TITLE of this article implies, 
|i first, that executives have a spe- 
cial occupational health hazard, and 

econd, that I can explain how to 
Bvercome this. I fear there is not 
much substance to either of these 
leas. 


No Advice 


| Take the second point, that some- 
how I can offer a program of health- 
ful living, a scientific formula for a 
ong life, free from major health wor- 
fies. I could give a lot of the usual 
Fgood” advice, or at least it would 
Sound good, about relaxing and 
avoiding obesity and having periodic 
health examinations, stopping smok- 
mg, and so on. Probably no one 
would take the advice anyway and if 
he did I honestly doubt that it would 
make much difference to his life 

pectancy. He would not be able 
to get his life insurance premiums 
Teduced on this basis unless he is 
Now paying penalty premiums for 
being grossly overweight and will 
teduce and stay reduced. 

Let us go back to the first point, 
about the dangers to ‘health of being 
an executive. Where do people get 
such notions? Generally, men fall 
into two classes : those who do physi- 
cal work and those who do mental 
work, Perhaps we should add a 
third class, those who do not work at 
all. Nobody admits being in that 
class and presumably executives are 
in the mental work category. 
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Once upon a time there was a 
very poor country, where nobody 
had enough to eat and the average 
expectation of life was 24 years. 
There was also a very rich coun- 
try, where everybody had plenty 
to eat and the average expecta- 
tion of life was 64 years. In the 
very rich country people used to 
save up milk and butter and cream 


- and eggs and send them to the 


very poor country, where they 
were distributed, especially to the 
children, who would otherwise 
have had none. In this way the 
expectation of life in the very 
poor country was raised from 24 
to 27 years. Meanwhile the ex- 
pectation of life in the very rich 
country was rising too, and went 
up from 64 to 67 years, and every- 
one who didn’t die of cancer of 
the lung from smoking too many 
cigarettes died of coronary throm- 
bosis. Then someone discovered 
that coronary thrombosis was due 
to eating and drinking too much 
milk and butter and cream and 
eggs. So people stopped eating 
and drinking milk and butter and 
cream and eggs in the very rich 
country, and sent it all to the very 
poor country so that the expecta- 
tion of life in the very poor coun- 
try might be raised high enough 
for them to start dying of coro- 
nary thrombosis so that they too, 
could stop eating and drinking 
milk and butter and cream and 
eggs. 

The Lancet, May 5, 1956 








and Live 


Now it is well-known that phys- 
ical exercise inhibits introspection 
and the absence of it invites thoughts 
about oneself. Men in responsible 
executive positions have no exercise 
on the job, and have little time and 
usually not much inclination to seek 
exercise elsewhere. Being intelligent 
they realize they are getting flabby 
and short of wind. Their satisfaction 
with material success is tempered by 
the fact that they are getting older 
and missing the sheer animal pleas- 
ure of feeling the strength of their 
muscles working. So it is an easy 
psychological step to wonder 
whether concentration on the job 
and what one may vaguely feel to be 
an unphysiological mode of life may 
not be “unhealthy.” 


Nothing Wrong 


Take this frame of mind to your 
physician for a check-up and as 
likely as not he will find nothing 
wrong except that you are soft, over- 
fed and full of the introspective wor- 
ries that go with over-riding ambi- 
tion and lack of the mind-clearing 
effects of good hard physical exer- 
cise. 

The doctor has to give you some 
satisfaction for your money so he 
sympathizes with you and _ talks 
vaguely about the stress of business 
and how you ought to find some way 
to take it easier. But you can’t take 
it easier—unless you quit your job 
and abandon your wife—so you 
worry that being an executive is a 
health hazard. 

This is the general idea. What are 
the facts? There are very few data 
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SELL THE BEST: 
in insurance! 


Special plans and extra-special 
service mean fewer lost sales and 
increased income for you when 
you have United States Life to 
depend on. We may have the plan 
your client needs . . . as Broker-. 
age Specialists we’ve grown 
through service into the Billion- 
in-force group. We welcome your 
surplus business and seek your in- 
quiry! We have General Agency 


openings. 
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INSURANCE 
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Executive—Continued 


but to the best of my knowledge the 
over-all morbidity and mortality rec- 
ords of business executives are at 
least as good as for any other seg- 
ment of the community of equal age. 
As insurance risks you are probably 
better off than quarrymen or rail- 
road switchmen or truck drivers and 
so on. . 

But while you may admit this, you 
will ask, what about ulcers and high 
blood pressure and heart disease? 
These are the common worries of 
executives which you share with 
desk workers in general. Are you 
unduly susceptible to these condi- 
tions ? 

I have no doubt that executives 
consult physicians about high blood 
pressure more than do most other 
men, and they eat more than their 
share of anti-acid pills but this may 
mean only that you think and talk 
more about ulcers and hypertension. 
There are no good data on the real 
incidence of these diseases according 
to occupation or for the country as 
a whole, for that matter. It is curi- 
ous that our information about dis- 
ease incidence in the United States 
is not remotely comparable in ac- 
curacy or extent with our statistics 
on economic matters. Presumably, 
it is less important to know about 
the amount of health and disease than 
the amount of wheat and copper and 
bank credits. The only disease data 
we regularly collect are on deaths. 

In default of better information we 
can dig into vital statistics on death 
rates. We may suggest that the con- 
centration of executives and desk 
workers is different in the various 
states so let us see what we find in 
the vital statistics. The highest 
mortality rate from ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum is recorded 
from Wyoming, followed by New 
Hampshire and then Colorado, with 
Vermont and New York tied for 
fourth and fifth places. This scarcely 
sounds like a listing of states in the 
order of the concentration of execu- 
tives and desk-bound men in them. 


Hypertension 


Let us try the same approach with 
hypertension. Here Maryland is at 
the top, followed by Delaware, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, in that order. 
Obviously this is not getting us any- 
where. Besides, in terms of mor- 


tality, or even of disability, ulcers 
and hypertension are not the big 
problems. 

Consider white men between the 
ages of 40 and 70 in the United 
States. In 1954, accidents, poison- 
ings and violence killed 26,843 of 
these men. This is more than twice 
the sum of the deaths from hyper- 
tensions and from ulcers among men 
of this age. Hypertension killed 
8,778 while ulcers are credited with 
4,301 deaths. But one form of heart 
disease, coronary heart disease, 
killed 123,386 white men aged 40-69 
in 1954. This one disease in a total 
list of 256 causes of death accounted 
for almost 40% of all deaths of men 
of this age. Here, then, is the big 
problem. 

Are executives unduly prone to 
have coronary heart disease? Alas! 
It would be easier to get information 
on the number of automobiles or the 
average amount of life insurance 
owned by executives than to provide 
a good estimate as to how much 
coronary heart disease they have. 
From your own experience you 
know they have a lot. But do they 
have more than other American 
men? 


Kills More Laborers 


Dr. Jeremiah Stamler has been 
trying to get information on this 
question in Chicago. From two years 
of anaylsis of death certificates he 
comes up with the finding that the 
age-specific death rate from coronary 
heart disease is highest among un- 
skilled laborers and that, in general, 
the death rate declines with advanc- 
ing economic status and job respon- 
sibility. I do not think the data are 
very good but they certainly do not 
suggest that executives have an un- 
usual hazard here. 

A much better study was finished 
last year in Oslo, Norway, where the 
medical system and social organiza- 
tion provides for more reliable 
statistics than we have. The figures 
on severe heart attacks—myocardial 
infarction that is clinically unmis- 
takeable—show that the age-specific 
incidence of such attacks and death 
from them among employers, execu- 
tives, civil servants, foremen, skilled 
workers and unskilled workers is 
very nearly proportional to the num- 
ber of men in these categories. The 
coronary rate is indicated to be a 
trifle higher among the executives, 
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and also among unemployed men, 
than among the others. Perhaps ex- 
ecutives and the unemployed have 
something in common here. 

In Minneapolis, I have been study- 
ing three hundred executives who 
were 45 to 54 years of age when I 
first saw them ten years ago. Fif- 
teen of these men have died—two 
from accidents, one from a stroke, 
one from leukemia and the rest from 
coronary heart disease. The total 
mortality rate is less than half that 
predicted by the life insurance actu- 
aries from their experience with men 
of this age in the general population. 
The incidence of coronary disease 
seems to be no more, perhaps a little 
less, than expected for non-execu- 
tives, 

But suppose it should turn out 
that in the United States executives 
actually suffer more coronary heart 
disease than the rest of their fellow 
countrymen. Could we then conclude 
that the “stress” of being an execu- 
tive causes this? Executives are 
peculiar in so many other ways that 
it would be more reasonable to sug- 
gest that the kind of men who be- 
come executives are also the kind of 
men who are prone to heart attacks. 

Do you not eat, drink and smoke 
more, exercise less and take your- 
self more seriously than the job it- 
self requires? Is it not probable that 
you exert yourself to get into execu- 
tive positions because this will en- 
able you to eat and drink and smoke 
more, exercise less and obtain the 
position and money that will enable 
you to show others that you should 
be taken seriously ? 

But what about “stress and 
strain?” Dr. Melville Arnott, dis- 
tinguished British Professor of 
Medicine and the Editor of Clinical 
Science sums up the question neatly : 
“So far as I can see [the hypothesis 
that stress and strain play an impor- 
tant part in coronary heart disease] 
has no scientifically credible basis 
whatsoever—in fact most of the evi- 
dence adduced in its,support is dubi- 
ous and much of it absurd... . 
[But] the ready acceptance of this 
“stress and strain” concept is very 
understandable. It nourishes the 
... [ego] of the believer and it is 
readily acceptable to the unfortunate 
victim and his relatives. It places 
coronary heart disease in the posi- 
tion of being the unjust reward of 
virtue. How much nicer it is when 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A couple of months ago, Conti- 
nental Assurance began an advertising 
program in Time Magazine. 

This program is made up of a series 
of straightforward ads like the ones 
shown here. Each of these will con- 
tain a short message of importance to 
businessmen ... telling them of the 
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Watch for these messages in Time. This program will create new prospects 
...and broaden opportunities in ordinary and group insurance fields. 
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new efforts Continental is making in 
the field of Life Insurance. 

Already we have enjoyed a gratify- 
ing reaction from our advertisements 
on Quantity Discount and Small Group 
Plans. The subjects and policies we 
will treat in future months will be of 
equal timeliness. 
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NOW 
ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 
OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


On August 26, 1957 
Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company 
passed the mark of 
One Billion Dollars of 
Life Insurance 

in Force. 


Ads similar to this 

one appearing in 
NEWSWEEK 
magazine and in 53 
major newspapers 
have assisted our 

Field Force in reaching 
this goal—they will 
continue to aid them 
in their future progress. 


You can “‘put yourself, 
and your family, on 
your own payroll 
first’’ not only through 
our life insurance, 

but also by 
representing us under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 
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Your Fan-American Agent 
can show you how... 


Uppermost in the mind of every man with a wife and children 
is to provide a fine standard of living for them today . . . and, 
to be certain they continue their standard of living in the 
future. If all of his salary goes into other hands every pay- 
day, there’s nothing left for family protection. The wise man 
puts his family on his own payroll first! A brief talk with 
a, Pan-American representative will quickly disclose how easy 
it is to provide security with a special Pan-American Life 
Insurance policy. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION 


Dr. “A” was graduated from med- 
ical school in 1935 and received his 
certification as a surgeon in 1940. 
He began his practice in the office 
of an older physician but had hardly 


become established before he en- . 


tered the military service in 1942 
as a Navy medical officer. 

In 1946, Dr. “A” again entered 
private practice, this time in partner- 
ship with Dr. “B”, a physician his 
own age with whom he had served in 
the Navy. Drs. “A” and “B” estab- 
lished a professional partnership ar- 
rangement under which the income 
from the professional practice of each 
would be shared equally and all costs 
of operating their offices would also 
be shared. 

Due to the unusual abilities of 
Drs, “A” and “B” and their capacity 
for hard work, the practice of the 
partnership grew very rapidly. In 
1951, they decided to establish a 
suburban clinic and to designate 
their professional partnership as the 
“A and B Clinic”. Mostly with bor- 
rowed funds, they purchased an old 
mansion which they remodeled and 
equipped for use as a clinic. A cor- 
poration, “Medical Assets, Inc.”, 
was formed to own the tangible as- 
sets of the clinic and its stock is 
owned in equal shares by Drs. “A” 
and “B”. Following is a simplified 
balance sheet of this corporation as 
of December 31, 1955: 
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1956 Exam 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING 


Composite Answers 





Assets 

ME Soret Sere ale sik Slacs $ 2,000 
Automobiles ............ 8,000 
Drugs and Supplies ...... 2,000 
Furniture and Fixtures ... 4,000 
Medical Equipment ...... 31,000 
Pree 2,000 

Real Estate ..... 60,000 

$ 109,000 





Notes Payable ......... $ 40,000 
Mortgage Payable ...... 35,000 
Capital (300 sh. @ $100) 30,000 
PE Saas 6 beaes es fs ,000 
$ 109,000 

The assets of the “A and B 


Clinic” partnership amount to $26,- 
000, represented by cash in bank, 
$16,000, and accounts receivable, 
$10,000, The partnership has liabili- 
ties of $8,000. An annual rental suf- 
ficient to amortize the mortgage, re- 
tire the notes, and provide funds for 
depreciation, insurance, and main- 
tenance expenses is paid by the part- 
nership to “Medical Assets, Inc.” 
The salaried staff of the “A and 
B Clinic” consists of two young phy- 
sicians, an X-ray technician, a labo- 
ratory technician, four nurses, a re- 
ceptionist who also serves as 
bookkeeper, and four additional gen- 
eral employes. The net income of 
the clinic over the past four years, 
shared equally by Drs. “A” and “B”, 


was $18,000 in 1952, $55,000 in 
1953, $75,000 in 1954, and $110,000 
in 1955. 


QUESTION 1 


(a) A noted insurance writer 
has observed that, “Good will 
enjoyed in connection with the 
practice of a profession is more 
dependent on the elements of the 
human life value than in other 
kinds of business.” 

(1) Why might it be argued 
that, “Good will enjoyed in con- 
nection with the practice of a 
profession is more dependent on 
the elements of the human life 
value than in other kinds of busi- 
ness”? In your answer outline 
the factors underlying the life 
value of a successful surgeon 
such as Dr. “A”’. 

(2) In what other respects 
does a professional partnership, 
such as the “A and B Clinic’”’, dif- 
fer from a business or commer- 
cial partnership? 

(b) What reasons might have 
prompted Drs. “A” and “B” to 
organize the corporation, “Med- 
ical Assets, Inc.”, to hold and 
manage the tangible assets of the 
“A and B Clinic”? Discuss. 


Answer to Question I] 


(a) (1) The good will enjoyed 
by a business firm is the result of the 
(Continued on page 70) 
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YOU 


Live in 
TULSA? 


@ IF YOU feel that you are ready 
for that important step forward in 
your insurance career, contact us 
at once. We have an opportunity 
for a successful life agent who 
wants to become a general agent 
in Tulsa. 


@ IF YOU have explored and dis- 
carded all the "gimmick" deals 
and are ready for a sound, solid 
career as a general agent—then 
NATIONAL EQUITY has a pro- 


gram for you. 


@ IF YOU would like to be affili- 
ated with a company with an out- 
standing record for service—then 
NATIONAL EQUITY offers you 
opportunity. 


@ IF YOUR record of production 
proves you capable of sound 
growth and progressive thinking— 
then NATIONAL EQUITY has a 
program that will appeal to you. 


STEP UP YOUR 
CAREER TODAY! 


New thinking, new ideas, new plans 
for operation make this a genuine 
career opportunity for the right man. 
You owe it to yourself to get com- 
plete details. 


Write in Confidence fo: 
Z. P. King, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


NATIONAL 
EQUITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, CLU 
President 
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Pension Plan—from page 23 


mate that each dollar of employee 
deposits reduces employer cost by 
an average of only between $.65 and 
$.70. Some people feel that in a 
non-contributory plan the employer 
has greater freedom in making fu- 
ture changes. Maybe most impor- 
tant of all is the average employee’s 
resistance to any more deductions 
from his take home pay. Those who 
favor contributory plans, however, 
believe that an employee is more 
inclined to value a benefit if it costs 
him something. 


Constructively Received 


Where the plan includes death 
benefits as defined in the Tax Code, 
as in the case of most individual and 
group permanent insurance policy 
plans, the cost of that insurance 
coverage if paid by the company is 
considered as having been construc- 
tively received by the employee for 
tax purposes and taxable to him. 
This is a tax complication difficult 
to explain and hard for the average 
employee to understand. 

By making the plan contributory, 
his contributions can be considered 
as having been used to pay the cost 
of this insurance coverage. That 
reason alone, I believe, explains the 
almost universal practice of having 
individual policy insured plans con- 
tributory, but we don’t find the prac- 
tice nearly so common where other 
forms of funding are used. 

Under a trust method of funding, 
a rather typical type of trust is estab- 
lished to which contributions are 
made periodically, based on actuarial 
cost studies of the employer payroll 
records. These deposits are invested 
and since under our present tax laws 
a trust for a qualified plan is exempt 
from income taxes the investment 
return provides a very substantial 
portion of the funds needed to pay 
the ultimate benefits. 

As employees retire, their pen- 
sions can either be paid from this 
trust or an annuity can be purchased 
at that time from an insurance com- 
pany. Under an insured method of 
funding, there are several forms of 
policies available depending prin- 
cipally upon the size and individual 
requirements of the employee group. 
These may be individual policies 


issued on the life of each participat- 
ing employee, or any one of several 
forms of group policies. 

A profit sharing plan, used for re- 
tirement purposes, is a program 
under which a portion of each year’s 
corporate earnings are set aside for 
employees as a group. Each one’s 
share of that contribution is deter- 
mined by some formula, such as 
relative compensation, but distribu- 
tion is delayed until retirement,_or 
death, or disability, or other termina- 
tion of employment. The cost of a 
profit sharing plan, therefore, is 
variable and related directly to each 
year’s corporate earnings, and the 
benefits are in no sense fixed. 

Accumulations for an employee by 
the time his benefit matures can be 
paid to him in a lump sum or in 
installments, or by purchasing an 
annuity contract, you can give him 
an income for life. At no time be- 
forehand can we tell how large that 
benefit will be since it will be based 
principally on the number of years 
that he continues to share in com- 
pany profits and the extent of those 
profits in each year in which he 
shares in them. Therefore, a profit 
sharing plan, while it can be and 
often is used as a retirement pro- 
gram, is also an incentive plan be- 
cause the employee has a direct in- 
terest in each year’s corporate profits. 


Growth From Many Sources 


In addition to this annual partici- 
pation in the company profits, the 
employee’s interest in the profit shar- 
ing plan grows from several other 
sources. The funds are held in a 
trust which, like a pension trust, is 
exempt from income taxes. Income 
accumulations and market accre- 
tions are allocated proportionately 
among all employee accounts, and 
the balance standing to his credit, 
as valued periodically, is the amount 
available for distribution to the 
employee upon his death, retire- 
ment, or disability. 

In the event of resignation or dis- 
charge, however, it is customary to 
require an employee to have served 
a minimum period of time before his 
interests become fully vested. A 
customary formula for this is to vest 
at the rate of 10% per year for each 
year of participation so that his in- 
terest is fully vested after 10 years. 
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|f an employee quits after only three 
years of participation, he would ac- 
tually receive only 30% of the bal- 
ance in his account, and the other 
70% would be allocated at the end 
of that year among the accounts of 
the other employees who are still 
under the plan. 


Growth Potential 


The growth potential, therefore, of 
these profit sharing plans from new 
deposits, from income accumulations, 
from market appreciations, and from 
re-allocation of these so-called for- 
feitures derived from the accounts of 
people who quit, can be very sub- 
stantial over an employee’s career 
without involving a fixed commit- 
ment of cost to the employer except 
as it is related to each year’s profits. 

One of the appeals of this kind 
of a program is the fact that the 
capital accumulation of each em- 
ployee’s account is reported to him 
each year. He sees the effect that 
corporate profits have on the growth 
of his balance and he cannot help 
but feel that through his own efforts 
he may help to influence the extent 
of those profits. Treasury Depart- 
ment statistics for the second quar- 
ter of last year indicate that over one- 
third of the plans approved were 
profit sharing. 

So far as a profit sharing plan’s 
ability to produce adequate retire- 
ment benefits is concerned, it is obvi- 
ous that neither a profit sharing nor 
a pension plan will be adequate un- 
less the contribution formula is large 
enough to accumulate sufficient funds 
to produce an adequate retirement 
benefit for each employee. While the 
cost of a pension plan is not related 
directly to profits as is a profit shar- 
ing plan, no business could continue 
to meet the cost of a pension plan 

unless it had sufficient profits to 
absorb that expense. 

The big difference then is one of 
timing, whether the contributions 


should be in relatively fixed dollar | | 


amounts as is typical under a pen- 
sion plan or whether it is to be re- 
lated directly to corporate earnings, 
large in years of high profits, and 
low in years of low profits, as it is in 
profit sharing. If by the time the 
employee retires, each plan has fin- 
ally accumulated the same amount 
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Pension Plan—Continued 


for him, then each should produce 
substantially the same retirement 
income. 

The features to be considered un- 
der a profit sharing plan are much 
the same as they were under a pen- 
sion plan, but with some exceptions. 
The cost of a pension plan will be 
computed by an actuary, or by an 
insurance company’s premium rates, 
based upon the benefit levels and 
the age, sex, length of service, and 
salary status of the employees who 
are covered by the plan. For profit 
sharing, the company will decide for 
itself what its costs will be, expressed 
in terms of a portion of its earnings 
to be shared with employees each 
year. 


Contribution Formula 


Under the present tax law, this 
need no longer include a specific 
formula to be automatically ap- 
plied each year, but in spite of that 
most of the companies I have dealt 
with have, nevertheless, continued 
to use a formula. The contribution 
formula may be a simple one, such 
as 10% of each dollar of pre-tax 
earnings, or as complex as you’d 
like to make it. It may be limited to 
operating income and so exclude 
non-recurring profits such as those 
derived from sale of capital assets, 
investment income, etc. 

Many employers feel that their 
stockholders are entitled to some 
reasonable return on the use of their 


money out of corporate profits be- 
fore those profits are shared with 
employees. For this reason, some 
formulas first set aside out of an- 
nual profits a sum equal to perhaps 
8% of capital and surplus as it 
exists at the beginning of the year 
and then divide the balance of the 
pre-tax earnings, if any, with the 
employees through the profit shar- 
ing plan. 


Less Uniformity 


These formulas sometimes use a 
flat percentage regardless of the 
amount of earnings, others a grad- 
ually increasing percentage as earn- 
ings increase above a certain level, 
while others use a reducing percent- 
age level as profits increase. There 
is probably less uniformity in the 
development of a contribution form- 
ula than in any other single feature 
of the many profit sharing plans in 
existence. 

On the question of eligibility, we 
found that delaying entry into a 
pension plan need not affect the 
amount of an employee’s benefits. 
Under a profit sharing plan, if an 
employee is not covered in the first 
few years of his employment, his 
share of those years’ corporate earn- 
ings is gone forever. 

Therefore, it is customary to 
bring an employee into a profit shar- 
ing plan rather promptly, relying 
upon the forfeiture provisions to 
prevent him from siphoning off a 
very large portion of his balance if 
he quits within a few years. The net 





cost of his early participation, there- 
fore, is relatively low and the un- 
distributed portion of his account 
serves as an additional source of 
growth to the accounts of those em- 
ployees who stay. In the event of 
early retirement, total and perma- 
nent disability, or death, his benefits 
are the balances that stand to his 
credit in his account at that time. 

As to employee contributions, the 
problems are somewhat different. 
Under a profit sharing plan, there 
is no element of sharing the employer 
costs as there was under a pension 
plan. Any contributory feature of 
a profit sharing plan is therefore a 
savings or thrift program. This can 
be very desirable since it offers em- 
ployees a tax free investment op- 
portunity that is otherwise available 
only through tax free mtnicipals, 
plus the convenience of saving by 
payroll deductions. 


Adds Complexities 


On the other hand, a contributory 
plan adds some complexities to the 
administration. Some companies 
feel that the investment of the em- 
ployee deposits should be more re- 
stricted than employer deposits; 
sometimes they are limited to gov- 
ernment bonds. If employees use 
this trust as their savings medium, 
you may want to give them emer- 
gency loan privileges against their 
own deposits. These are some of the 
complications that arise under con- 
tributory plans, and there is much to 
be said for each. 
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Since we introduced REAP (our Retirement Equity Accumulation Program) this year, 


AGENCIES 


which is the only thing of its kind in the life insurance industry today, Mr. Claus is 
giving orders to pass us up this Christmas. In fact, he has no reason to stop here, for 
this unique program along with our many competitive life insurance plans makes our 
line the most extensive in the country today. But why not give yourself a Christmas 
present by getting more information on Standard by writing me today? 


m. g. Woel, Agency Superintendent 
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Time Limit on Defenses 


F. JOSEPH O'REGAN 
Assistant General Counsel 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 


HIS PAPER IS INTENDED to offer 
f fcmione: on only two of the 
twenty-three uniform policy provi- 
sions in the 1950 National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
Uniform Individual Accident and 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law, 
and only on one question concerning 
the interpretation of those provi- 
sions, namely: Does the time limit 
on certain defenses or the incon- 
testable provision run anew on 
reinstatement? The question be- 
comes important in attempting to 
determine whether or not statements 
which constitute fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in the application for re- 
instatement may be relied upon to 
void the policy or to deny a claim 
after the time limit on misstatement 
in the original application has ex- 
pired. For example, a policy with a 
two-year time limit provision in the 
time limit on certain defenses or 
incontestable provision has been in 
force for a period of eighteen months 
when the insured allows the policy 
to lapse by nonpayment of premium 
and four months later applies for re- 
instatement. The company requires 
a reinstatement application and the 
insured answers questions in the ap- 
plication in a manner which con- 
stitutes misrepresentation or fraud. 
The company discovers the misrep- 
resentation or fraud,at a date later 
than two years after the original 
date of issue of the policy but within 
two years after the date of reinstate- 
ment of the policy. Is the company 
allowed to void the policy or to deny 
a claim by relying upon misrepre- 
sentation or fraud in the application 


'for reinstatement, and what time 


limit, if any, applies? 


For November, 1957 


The subject matter of this paper, 
insofar as I have been able to deter- 
mine, falls within the classification 
of what our courts refer to as “‘a case 
of first impression.” Although the 
Uniform Individual Accident and 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law has 
been on the statute books in seven- 
teen states for six years (since early 
1951), not a single case concerning 
any of the statutory provisions has 
been decided in a court of record. 


Physical Examinations 


The general idea of a time limit on 
certain defenses provision and an 
incontestable provision met with 
opposition from some segments of 
the industry when first suggested, 
because of the possibility that such 
a provision in an accident and health 
insurance contract could enable the 
insured to benefit directly and con- 
tinuously from his own misrepresen- 
tation or fraud. Although physical 
examinations are generally required 
for life insurance, most of the acci- 
dent and health insurance written 
today is written without a physical 
examination and, thus, the opportu- 
nity to perpetrate a fraud in the field 
of accident and health insurance is 
much greater than in the field of life 
insurance, It is also possible for an 
insured to wait until the end of the 
time limit to present a claim and 
increase greatly the potential liabil- 
ity under an accident and health pol- 
icy. On the other hand, there were 
persons in the insurance industry 
and some state regulatory officials 
who believed that, insofar as misrep- 
resentations and pre-existing con- 
ditions were concerned, there should 
be some limits on the right of the 
insurer to deny a claim or void a 
policy for misrepresentation and for 
pre-existing conditions not excluded 
by name or specific description. 


For a period of three years the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the industry 
worked diligently on a draft of a 
law which would replace the rigid 
and inflexible Old Standard Pro- 
visions Law. This result was finally 
achieved at the June, 1950. meeting 
of the NAIC. The 1950 Uniform 
Individual Accident and Sickness 
Policy Provisions Law provides for 
flexibility in replacing the “in the 
words and in the order” requirement 
of the Old Standard Provisions by 
an “in-substance” approach, where- 
by the insurer may change the word- 
ing of the policy provisions and 
make the provisions more favorable 
to the insured or beneficiary, subject 
to the approval of the insurance 
commissioner. 


Contractual Limitation 


The time limit on certain defenses 
and incontestable provisions should 
be considered as a contractual stat- 
ute of limitations as to defenses 
based on fraud and misrepresen- 
tation on the part of the applicant 
for insurance, and as such, limit the 
common law right of the insurer to 
rescind a contract for fraud or ma- 
terial misrepresentation. Misrepre- 
sentation or fraud may occur either 
in an original application for insur- 
ance or an application for reinstate- 
ment of a lapsed policy. In order to 
invalidate the policy, the misrepre- 
sentation must concern a material 
fact relative to an underwriting de- 
cision. In most states an answer 
which constitutes a misrepresenta- 
tion need not be intended to deceive ; 
it need only be material to the 
acceptance of the risk and actually 
deceive the underwriter. 

The nature of an accident and 
health insurance policy makes it de- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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sirable that every reasonable assur- 
ance be given that hospital, medical, 
surgical and loss of time benefits 
will be paid upon presentation of a 
valid claim by an insured without 
litigation because of alleged mis- 
representation or fraud in the appli- 
cation for the policy. On the other 
hand, there should be some reason- 
able protection against the possibil- 
ity of fraud and misrepresentation 
in the application so as to prevent 
dissipation of the policyholder’s 
funds through a dishonest applicant 
indulging in fraud or misrepresen- 
tation. To obtain such reasonable 
protection a period of two or three 
years has been provided to allow the 
insurer a reasonable period of time 
to discover the fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. The courts have favored 
such reasonable periods of time in 
life insurance policies, and the long 
line of cases in the life field should 
be sufficient to remove any questions 
concerning public policy and the 
validity and constitutionality of the 
time limit on certain defenses and 
incontestable provisions. 

Ten to fifteen years prior to the 
adoption of the 1950 NAIC Uni- 
form Policy Provisions Law some 
companies. on a voluntary basis, 
used a policy provision which pro- 
vided that after the policy had been 
in force for a specified period of time 
the company waived the right to 
contest any claim on the basis of 
misrepresentation in the application. 
The period of the time limitation 
varied from two years to five years 
in the policy forms used by such 
companies, and some of the same 
policies used by such companies also 
expanded the provision to make the 
policy incontestable as to the phys- 
ical condition of the insured after 
the policy had been in force for the 
same specified period of time. 

Those who took part in the draft- 
ing of the NAIC Model Bill were 
careful not to use the word “incon- 
testable” in any clause which was 
mandatory for use in a policy which 
was cancellable by the company or 
renewable at the option of the com- 
pany. It was recommended that the 
word “incontestable” should only be 
used in a policy guaranteed renew- 
able for a specified period of time, 
and that it should not be used in a 
policy which the company could 
terminate before the three year (two 


years if so provided by statute) in- 
contestable period had lapsed or in 
a policy which the company could 
terminate any time before a specified 
age or period’ of time. Those who 
took part in the drafting of the 
NAIC Model Bill were keenly 
aware of the confusion which existed 
as a result of costly litigation con- 
cerning the proper interpretation of 
the incontestable provision used in 
life insurance policies. It was for 
these reasons that the drafters of the 
NAIC Model Bill were extremely 
cautious of the choice of words, and 
nearly as much time was spent in 
discussion and drafting of the time 
limit on certain defenses and incon- 
testable provisions as on the remain- 
der of the NAIC Model Bill. 


Far Clearer 


The wording of the incontestable 
and time limit on certain defenses 
provisions of the Uniform Policy 
Provisions Law is far clearer than 
any incontestable clause used in the 
early life insurance forms. The 
text of the provisions does not refer 
to “incontestability” and does not 
contain any wording similiar to “ev- 
idence of insurability” ; it refers only 
to a time limit on the use of mis- 
statements by the applicant ir the 
application and provides that such 
statements shall not be used to void 
the policy or to deny a claim for loss 
incurred or disability commencing 
after the specified period of time. 
This cautious use of the word “in- 
contestable” may be the turning 
point in any future litigation con- 
cerning the provisions, because it 
was the improper use of the word 
“incontestable” and the meaning of 
the words “evidence of insurability”’ 
which were the cause of many of the 
unreasonable decisions relating to 
the interpretation of the incontest- 
able provision in life insurance poli- 
cies, 

Let us consider the wording of the 
time limit on certain defenses pro- 
vision. The wording “no misstate- 
ments, except fraudulent misstate- 
ments, made by the applicant in the 
application for such policy shall be 
used to void the policy or to deny a 
claim” must be read in conjunction 
with Section 5 (C) of the NAIC 
Model Bill. When the above quoted 
language of the time limit on certain 
defenses provision is read in con- 
junction with Section 5 (C), it is 
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clear that any misstatement used to 
void the policy or to deny a claim, 
must materially affect either the ac- 
ceptance of the risk or the hazard as- 
sumed by the company. 

There could be a question under 
the wording of this provision 


_whether the disability of the insured 


tolls the running of the time limit 
provision. When the entire wording 
of the provision is properly read in 
context, it is clear that the loss must 
occur or the disability must com- 
mence “after the expiration of such 
three year period.” If the insured is 
actually disabled or suffers a loss 
which otherwise would be compen- 
sable under the policy, he should not 
be allowed to benefit from his mis- 
representation by waiting until after 
three years from the date of issue of 
the policy to present his claim for a 
loss which had occurred or a disabil- 
ity which had commenced prior to 
the expiration of such three-year 
period. Although paragraph (a) of 
the incontestable provision is much 
clearer on this particular point, in 
that it refers specifically to “exclud- 
ing any period during which the 
insured is disabled,” there is still no 
reason why paragraph (a) of the 


time limit on certain defenses should . 


be subject to any other interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, if the time 
limit has expired and the insured 
has not received any medical treat- 
ment and did not incur any loss and 
was not actually disabled prior to 
the expiration of the time limit, then 
he should be entitled to recover even 
in the face of misstatements, except 
fraudulent misstatements. 


Notice of Claim 


If the insured has received treat- 
ment by a physician or a disability 
actually commences prior to the ex- 
piration of a three-year period and 
the insured intentionally avoids sub- 
mitting a claim, the insured would 
also have invalidated his claim under 
the notice of claim and proof of loss 
provisions which ‘require notice of 
claim within twenty days of the 
occurrence or commencement of any 
loss and proof of loss within ninety 
days, 

Some of the non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable policies issued 
in the 1920’s contained an Incon- 
testable Provision, and by 1933 most 
of the companies writing non-can- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cellable and guaranteed renewable 
accident and health policies were 
using some type of an incontestable 
provision, In 1939 the New York 
Insurance Code was amended to re- 
quire an incontestable clause in non- 
cancellable policies providing dis- 
ability benefits payable over 100 
weeks. As a result of the New York 
statute additional insurers com- 
menced using an incontestable pro- 





vision in nom-cancellable and guar- 
anteed renewable policies, issued in 
states other than New York as well 
as New York. 

Let us consider the wording of the 
Incontestable Provision. The dis- 
tinctions between the time limit on 
certain defenses and the incontest- 
able provisions consist of the caption 
“Incontestable” and the different 
wording in paragraph (a) of the 
provisions, The wording in para- 
graph (b) of the time limit on cer- 
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tain defenses is identical with the 
wording of paragraph (b) of the 
incontestable provision. The writer 
prefers to refer to paragraph (b) as 
a “dual provision” for use in both 
the time limit on certain defenses 
and the incontestable provisions. 
Paragraph (a) of the incontestable 
provision, designed as an optional 
provision for use in guaranteed re- 
newable policies, refers specifically 
to the period of time after the policy 
has been in force during the lifetime 
of the insured, excluding any period 
during which the insured is disabled, 
and there is no fraudulent misstate- 
ment exception in paragraph (a) of 
the incontestable provision; how- 
ever, fraud is a “misstatement” and, 
as such, a defense within the three- 
year limitation. One reason for the 
omission of the fraudulent misstate- 
ment phrase of this paragraph was 
the distinction in the underwriting 
requirements. Guaranteed renew- 
able insurance is subject generally 
to stricter underwriting and inves- 
tigation requirements than policies 
renewable at the option of the com- 
pany. There was also some desire 
on the part of the companies writing 
guaranteed renewable accident and 
health insurance to develop an in- 
contestable provision similar to the 
incontestable provision used in life 
insurance policies. 

The words: “After this policy has 
been in force for a period of three 
years during the lifetime of the in- 
sured (excluding any period during 
which the insured is disabled),” in 
the incontestable provision have the 
effect of tolling the running of the 
statutory contractual time limitation 
during any period the insured is dis- 
abled. For example, a policy con- 
taining the incontestable optional 
provision is issued on January 5, 
1958, and six months later the in- 
sured is disabled for a period of 
three months, In view of the three- 
month period of disability, the time 
limit in the incontestable provision 
would not expire until April 5, 1961, 
if the incontestable provision con- 
tained the three year time limitation 
and April 5, 1960, if the incontest- 
able provision contained a two year 
time limitation. The words “exclud- 
ing any period during which the 
insured is disabled” in the incon- 
testable provision, in substance, 
serve the same purpose as the words 
“loss incurred or disability com- 
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mencing after the expiration of such 
three-year period,” in the time limit 
on certain defenses provision. The 
use of such language prevents the 
restrictions on the insurer stated in 
the provision from applying to a 
claim incurred before, but reported 
or filed after the three year time 
limit has lapsed. The same reason- 
ing applies to the wording in para- 
graph (b) which refers to any claim 
for loss incurred or disability com- 
mencing after three years from the 
date of the policy. 

There is a distinction between the 
phrase “after three years from the 
date of issue of this policy” in the 
time limit on certain defenses provi- 
sion, and the phrase “after this pol- 
icy has been in force for a period of 
three years” in the incontestable 
provision. If a policy should lapse 
and subsequently be reinstated it 
might not have been “in force for a 
period of three years” until a date 
more than three years from the date 
of effective coverage as distinguished 
from the date of issue. There may 
be a time period between the date of 
issue and the effective date of cov- 
erage. Thus, the phrase “after this 
policy has been in force for a period, 
of three years” depends upon two 
factors, the effective date of cov- 
erage and the possibility of lapse 
and subsequent reinstatement. The 
phrase “three years from the date 
of issue,” on the other hand, is a 
specific date, the third anniversary 
of the date of issue, and depends 
neither upon possible lapse and re- 
instatement nor upon any variation 
in the effective date of coverage. 


Reinstatement Provision 


The reinstatement statutory pro- 
vision required to be used in an 
accident and health policy under the 
1950 NAIC Uniform Individual Ac- 
cident and Sickness Policy Provi- 
sions Law reads as follows: 


“Reinstatement: If any renewal pre- 
mium be not paid within the time 
granted the insured for payment, a 
subsequent acceptance of premium 
by the insurer or by any agent duly 
authorized by the insurer to accept 
such premium, without requiring in 
connection therewith an application 
for reinstatement, shall reinstate the 
policy; provided, however, that if 
the insurer or such agent requires 


For November, 1957 
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an application for reinstatement and 
issues a conditional receipt for the 
premium tendered, the policy will be 
reinstated upon approval of such ap- 
plication by the insurer or, lacking 
such approval, upon the forty-fifth 
day following the date of such condi- 
tional receipt unless the insurer has 
previously notified the insured in 
writing of its disapproval of such 
application. The reinstated policy 
shall cover only loss resulting from 
such accidental injury as may be 
sustained after the date of reinstate- 


ment and loss due to such sickness 
as may begin more than ten days 
after such date. In all other respects 
the insured and insurer shall have 
the same rights thereunder as they 
had under the policy immediately 
before the due date of the defaulted 
premium, subject to any provisions 
endorsed hereon or attached hereto 
in connection with a reinstatement. 
Any premium accepted in connec- 
tion with a reinstatement shall be 
applied to a period for which pre- 
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mium has not been previously paid, 
but not to any period more than 
sixty days prior to the date of re- 
instatement. 

(“The last sentence of the above 
provision may be omitted from any 
policy which the insured has the 
right to continue in force subject to 
its terms by the timely payment of 
premiums (1) until at least age 50 
or, (2) in the case of a policy issued 
after age 44, for at least five years 


from its date of issue.’’) 
! 


Rationale 


Some persons have attempted to 
resolve the subject matter of this 
paper by the broad and sweeping 
conclusion that the reinstatement 
provision and the time limit on cer- 
tain defenses and incontestable pro- 
visions of the Uniform Individual 
Accident and Sickness Policy Pro- 
visions Law should receive the same 
interpretation as the questions relat- 
ing to the reinstatement and incon- 
testability of life insurance policies. 

More questions have arisen in the 
construction of the life incontestable 
clause where a policy has lapsed and 
been reinstated than on any other 
matter relative to incontestability. 
The majority of the courts have held 
that as to representations made in 
the reinstatement application for a 


life insurance policy, the insurer has 
the same length of time to contest 
such statements as the time fixed by 
the policy as to the statements in the 
original application for the policy. 
The court decisions fall generally 
into three classes : 


1. The time limit in the incontest- 
able provision does not apply to 
reinstatement applications and, 
therefore, such statements may be 
contested at any time. Alabama, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Texas and Wisconsin. 

2. A reinstatement is incontestable 
whenever the original contestable 
period had expired when the policy 
was reinstated. Arkansas, Iowa, 
North Carolina. 

3. The incontestable period runs 
anew from the date of the reinstate- 
ment. This third class of cases rep- 
resents the overwhelming majority 
of the decisions. It is the rule in the 
District of Columbia and the follow- 
ing states either by court decisions 
or statutory provisions: Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, New York, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 


It is also a well settled rule of law 
that when a policy is issued in one 
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state and reinstated in another, the 
law of the state of reinstatement 
governs. This same rule should be 
applicable to reinstatement of acci- 
dent and health insurance policies. 

The life reinstatement provision 
requires reinstatement subject only 
to the insured furnishing evidence of 
insurability ; whereas, the accident 
and health reinstatement provision 
provides that the company has the 
power of “approval” of the rein- 
statement application, In addition, 
the insurer has the right to decline 
renewal of an accident and health 
policy, (other than on a guaranteed 
renewable form) and, rather than 
become involved in a question of 
whether or not the act of the insurer 
in disapproving the application for 
reinstatement was an unreasonable 
act, the insurer could merely decline 
to renew under the provisions of the 
contract which grants such right to 
the insurer. A life insurance policy, 
therefore, can be reinstated by the 
insured as a matter of right gen- 
erally within three years after the 
date of lapse subject to presenting 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company. In accident and 
health insurance policies, reinstate- 
ment is optional with the company. 


Should be Stated Clearly 


The conditions of the reinstate- 
ment should be stated clearly in the 
application stating the right of the 
company to decline reinstatement if 
the applicant fails to meet the cur- 
rent underwriting standards of the 
company. The insured does not 
have the absolute right to reinstate 
and the accident and health rein- 
statement statutory policy provision 
does not constitute an agreement to 
reinstate the policy upon “satisfac- 
tory evidence of insurability” as re- 
quired by the life insurance policy 
reinstatement statutory provision. 
These statements should not be con- 
strued in any manner to imply that 
insurance companies do not favor 
reinstatement of accident and health 
policies. The statements are in- 
tended to point up the actual differ- 
ences in the statutory policy provi- 
sions which should be considered 
before reaching any conclusions that 
the life insurance law of reinstate- 
ment should be ‘applicable to an 
identical question concerning the re- 
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instatement of an accident and health 
policy. Insurance companies are in 
the business of insurance to accept, 
not decline, applications, and the 
presumption is that if the risk is 
insurable it will be accepted. 

In considering the effect of the 
reinstatement application one must 
refer to Section 5 of the Model Bill 
entitled “Application.” The first 
sentence of paragraph (a) of Sec- 
tion 5 clearly relates to statements 
in the original application attached 
to the policy when the policy is 
issued, The second and third sen- 
tences of paragraph (A) of Section 
5 refer specifically to reinstatement 
applications. This section recognizes 
the fact that it would not be practical 
or feasible to require that a copy of 
the reinstatement application must 
be attached as a part of the policy, 
and so it was designed that this 
section would require that the in- 
sured or any interested person has 
a right to request and obtain a copy 
of the reinstatement application, and 
provided further that if the insurer 
fails to furnish such copy within 
fifteen days after the receipt of such 
request that the insurer shall be pre- 


cluded from introducing such rein- - 


statement application as evidence in 
any action or proceeding based upon 
or involving such policy or its rein- 
statement. This is also the majority 
rule in relation to life insurance 
reinstatement applications. 

The last sentence of paragraph 
(A) of Section 5 of the NAIC 
Model Bill clearly states that unless 
a copy of the reinstatement applica- 
tion is furnished to the insured 
within fifteen days after request that 
the insurer shall be precluded from 
introducing such application as evi- 
dence in any action or proceeding 
based upon or involving such policy 
or its reinstatement or renewal. Cer- 
tainly this language is clear on the 
right of the insurer to use statements 
in the reinstatement application in 
any action involving rescission and, 
if the insurer has the right to use 
the reinstatement application in any 
case involving a rescission, it should 
follow that the question of the com- 
putation of the time limit in the time 
limit on certain defenses arid incon- 
testable provisions becomes to some 
extent a moot question in litigation 
within three years after the date of 
reinstatement, because, in addition 
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to the defense that the time limit on 
certain defenses or incontestable 
provisions runs anew from rein- 
statement, the insurer could com- 
mence an action to rescind the con- 
tract if fraud or misrepresentation is 
revealed by an examination of the 
reinstatement application. 

I have not overlooked the state- 
ment in the reinstatement provision 
which reads: “In all other respects 
the insured and insurer shall have 
the same rights thereunder as they 
had under the policy immediately 
before the due date of the defaulted 
premium, subject to any provisions 
endorsed hereon or attached hereto 
in connection with the reinstate- 
ment.” The quoted sentence was 
originally suggested by the California 
Insurance Department at a meeting 
between the Industry Committee 
and staff members of the California 
Insurance Department. The draft 
of that sentence was the basis of a 
discussion at the Galveston NAIC 
meeting, out of which came the final 
draft of December 5, 1949. The rea- 
son the California Department 
urged this additional wording in the 
provision was to prevent changes in 
dollar amounts of coverages upon 
reinstatement, such as forfeiture of 
benefits acquired on account of an 
accumulation clause, without specific 
notification to the insured that on 
the reinstatement such change of 


benefits had occurred. The history 
of the correspondence and meetings 
clearly shows that it was not the in- 
tent of the California Insurance De- 
partment, in urging the revision of 
this provision, to affect the right of 
the insurer to contest the reinstate- 
ment on the basis of a material mis- 
representation in the reinstatement 
application, and there was no inten- 
tion to restrict the right of the in- 
surer to challenge a reinstatement 
obtained by a material misrepresen- 
tation or fraud. 


Conclusions 


1. In determining whether the time 
limit commences to run anew, with 
the exception of Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, New York and Washington the 
insurer should check the rule ap- 
plicable to the same question con- 
cerning the reinstatement of life in- 
surance policies, as a possible rule 
which the court might follow. 

2. In the event of an automatic re- 
instatement of the policy without re- 
quiring in connection therewith an 
application for reinstatement, the 
time limit on certain defenses and 
the incontestable provisions would 
not commence to run anew. The 
question as to whether or not the 
time limit runs anew in the event 
of reinstatement only occurs where 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Limit on Defenses—Continued 


the insurer has required an applica- 
tion for reinstatement. 

3. Insofar as the defense of fraud is 
concerned, after a guaranteed re- 
newable policy has been in force for 
a period of three years, the issue of 
fraud cannot be raised ; whereas, the 
issue of fraud may be raised at any 
time insofar as the time limit on cer- 
tain defenses provision is concerned, 
unless the insurer has made the time 
limit on certain defenses provision 
more favorable to the insured by the 
omission from the policy provisions 
of the statutory wording “except 
fraudulent misstatement.” This rule 
is subject to the usual rule of con- 
tract law that any action based on 
fraud must be commenced within a 
reasonable period of time after dis- 
covery. 

4. In the light of the four states 
which have enacted specific statutes 
relating to the question as to when 
the time limit shall be computed in 
regard to reinstatements of guaran- 
teed renewable policies, and the sec- 
ond and third sentences of para- 
graph (A) of Section 5 of the NAIC 
Model Bill, it is my conclusion, with 
the exceptions stated above in Con- 
clusions 2 and 3, that on reinstate- 
ment, when the insurer requires an 
application, the time limit com- 
mences to run anew and the insurer 


} 





may rely upon misrepresentation or 
fraud in the application for rein- 
statement, and the time limit for 
such defense is the same period of 
time as the time limit provided in 
the policy with respect to the state- 
ments contained in the original ap- 
plication. 

5. An insurer concerned about the 
correct interpretation of the law 
could resolve the matter by a state- 
ment in the reinstatement applica- 
tion, or an additional policy pro- 
vision, or by the use of a rider 
attached to the policy upon rein- 
statement. 


Appendix | 


“Time limit on certain defenses: 
(a) After three years from the date 
of issue of this policy no misstate- 
ments, except fraudulent misstate- 
ments, made by the applicant in the 
application for such policy shall be 
used to void the policy or to deny a 
claim for loss incurred or disability 
(as defined in the policy) commenc- 
ing after the expiration of such 
three year period. 

(“The foregoing policy provision 
shall not be so construed as to affect 
any legal requirement for avoidance 
of a-policy or denial of a claim dur- 
ing such initial three year period, 
nor to limit the application of Sec- 
tion 3 (B), (1), (2), (3), (4) and 
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(5) in the event of misstatement 
with respect to age or occupation or 
other insurance. ) 

“(b) No claim for loss incurred 
or disability (as defined in the pol- 
icy) commencing after three years 
from the date of issue of this policy 
shall be reduced or denied on the 
ground that a disease or physical 
condition not excluded from cover- 
age by name or specific description 
effective on the date of loss had 
existed prior to the effective date of 
coverage of this policy.” 

Comment: The reference to Sec- 
tion 3 (B) (1), (2), (3), (4) and 
(5) is a reference to the Change of 
Occupation, Misstatement of Age, 
Other Insurance in This Insurer, 
and Insurance With Other Insurers 
Uniform Policy Provisions. 


Appendix II 
Incontestable Provision of NAIC 
Policy Provision Law 


“Incontestable: After this policy 
has been in force for a period of 
three years during the lifetime of 
the insured (excluding any period 
during which the insured is dis- 
abled), it shall become incontestable 
as to the statements contained in 
the application. : 

“(The foregoing policy provision 
shall not be so construed as to affect 
any legal requirement for avoidarice 
of a policy or denial of a claim dur- 
ing such initial three year period, 
nor to limit the application of Sec- 
tion 3 (B), (1), (2), (3), (4) and 
(5) in the event of misstatement 
with respect to age or occupation or 
other insurance. ) 

“(b) No claim for loss insured or 
disability (as defined in the policy) 
commencing after three years from 
the date of issue of this policy shall 
be reduced or denied on the ground 
that a disease or physical condition 
not excluded from coverage by name 
or specific description effective on 
the date of loss had existed prior 
to the effective date of coverage of 
this policy.” 

Comment: The reference to ‘Sec- 
tion 3 (B), (1), (2), (3), (4) and 
(5) is a reference to the Change of 
Occupation, Misstatement of Age, 
Other Insurance in This Insurer, 
and Insurance With Other Insurers 
Uniform Policy ‘Provisions. The 
NAIC Uniform Policy Provision 
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Law provides that this Incontestable 
Provision may be used at the option 
of the insurer in “a policy which the 
insured has the right to continue in 
force subject to its terms by the 
timely payment of premium (1) un- 
til at least age 50 or, (2) in the case 
of a policy issued after age 44, for 
at least five years from its date of 
issue.” 


Appendix Ill 
Section 155 (1) (b) 
New York Insurance Laws 


“§ 155. Life insurance policies ; 
standard provisions, 1. No policy of 
life insurance, except as stated in 
subsection three, shall be delivered or 
issued for delivery in this state un- 
less it contains in substance the fol- 
lowing provision or provisions 
which in the opinion of the superin- 
tendent are more favorable to policy- 
holders : 

“(b) A provision that the policy 
shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force during the lifetime of 
the insured for a period of two years 
from its date of issue, except for 
nonpayment of premiums and except 
for violation of the conditions of the 


policy relating to military or naval 


service ; and at the option of the in- 
surer, provisions relating to benefits 
in the event of total and permanent 
disability, and provisions which 
grant additional insurance specifi- 
cally against death by accident or ac- 
cidental means, may also be ex- 
cepted.” 


Appendix IV 


Standard Provision 3 of the 1912 
Standard Provision Law as taken 
from Section 39-4306 of the Indiana 
Insurance Laws as representative of 
Standard Provision 3 of the 1912 
Standard Provision Law. 

“(3) A standard provision rela- 
tive to reinstatement of policy after 
lapse which may be in either of the 
three following forms: Form (A) to 
be uséd, in policies which insure only 
against} loss from accident; Form 
(B) to be used in policies which in- 
sure only against loss from sickness ; 
and Form (C) to be used in policies 
which insure against loss from both 
accident and sickness. 

(A): 3. If default be made in the 
payment of the agreed premium for 
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this policy, the subsequent accept- 
ance of a premium by the insurer or 
by any of its duly authorized agents, 
shall reinstate the policy, but only to 
cover loss resulting from accidental 
injury thereafter sustained. 

(B): 3. If default be made in the 
payment of the agreed premium for 
this policy, the subsequent accept- 
ance of a premium by the insurer or 
by any of its duly authorized agents 
shall reinstate the policy but only to 
cover such sickness as may begin 
more than ten (10) days after the 
date of such acceptance. 

(C): 3. If default be made in the 
payment of the agreed premium for 
this policy, the subsequent accept- 
ance of a premium by the insurer or 
by any of its duly authorized agents 
shall reinstate the policy but only to 
cover accidental injury thereafter 
sustained and such sickness as may 
begin more than ten (10) days after 
the date of such acceptance.” 


Appendix V 
Section 5 of 
NAIC Policy Provision Law 


“Section 5. Application. 

(A) The insured shall not be 
bound by any statement made in an 
application for a policy unless a copy 
of such application is attached to or 
endorsed on the policy when issued 
as a part thereof. If any such pol- 
icy delivered or issued for delivery 


to any person in this state shall be 
reinstated or renewed, and the in- 
sured or the beneficiary or assignees 
of such policy make written request 
to the insurer for a copy of the ap- 
plication, if any, for such reinstate- 
ment or renewal, the insurer shall 
within fifteen days after the receipt 
of such request at its home office or 
any branch office of the insurer, 
deliver or mail to the person making 
such request, a copy of such applica- 
tion. If such copy shall not be so 
delivered or mailed, the insurer shall 
be precluded from introducing such 
application as evidence in any action 
or proceeding based upon or involv- 
ing such policy or its reinstatement 
or renewal. 


(B) No alteration of any written 
application for any such policy shall 
be made by any person other than 
the applicant without his written 
consent, except that insertions may 
be made by the insurer, for admin- 
istrative purposes only, in such man- 
ner as to indicate clearly that such 
insertions are not to be ascribed 
to the applicant. 


(C) The falsity of any statement 
in the application for any policy cov- 
ered by this act may not bar the 
right to recovery thereunder unless 
such false statement materially af- 
fected either the acceptance of the 
risk or the hazard assumed by the 
insurer,” 
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Executive—from page 27 


stricken with a coronary thrombosis 
to be told that it is all due to hard 
work, laudable ambition and selfless 
devotion to duty than to be told it 
is due to gluttony and physical in- 
dolence.” 

This brings up the question of 
overweight and obesity. Insurance 
experience shows that grossly over- 
weight men are poorer risks than 
men of more normal weight. There 
are some serious doubts, however, 
that overweight causes a high death 
rate and there is a great deal of 
evidence to show that overweight, of 
itself, has little to do with the de- 
velopment of coronary heart disease. 


Don't be Deceived 


Don’t abandon your efforts at 
weight control but also don’t be de- 
ceived into thinking you will be safe 
from heart attacks if you keep slim. 
The fact is that the majority of men 
who have heart attacks are not 
grossly overweight. The distribu- 
tion of overweight men among coro- 
nary patients is very much the same 
as in the healthy population of men 
of the same age. 

One trouble with life insurance 
data is that once a man takes out life 
insurance the only information there- 
after that is collected is whether or 
not he pays his premiums. Whether 
he stays fat, gets fat or gets thin is 
seemingly of no interest. 

Another trouble about life insur- 
ance is that all occupations are pretty 
well mixed in a bag and little effort 
is made to analyze the experience 
of men of different degrees of 
obesity who are in the same occupa- 
tion and economic class. 

A study in California, reported re- 
cently, was made on 3,992 longshore- 
men over the age of 35 who were 
carefully examined in 1950-51 and 
then followed for five years. Neither 
their total mortality or that from 
coronary. heart disease proved to be 
related in any way to their body 
weight. The same was true of 35,000 
U. S. Army Officers whose records 
were analyzed a few years ago. 

But now suppose you have a heart 
attack. What is the influence of 
overweight on your prospects? Two 
studies have been made on this ques- 
tion. The surprising result is that 
the prognosis for survival of the fat 
man who has a heart attack is better 
than for the thin man. This has been 
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found both for the immediate danger 
period of the first thirty days and 
for the long pull of five and ten years’ 
follow-up. 

Now perhaps I have cast so much 
doubt on the idea that coronary 
heart disease is not an occupational 
hazard that you are ready to forget 
this worry. I am sorry I cannot let 
you relax. For coronary heart dis- 
ease is an occupational hazard for all 
Americans and it is almost the whole 
reason why the health prognosis of 
middle-aged American men has im- 
proved very little over the past thirty 
years. Our present increased life 
expectation about which we brag is 
very largely a reflection of decreased 
infant mortality. 

You may be shocked to learn that 
American men today have less pros- 
pect of surviving to retirement age 
—say 60 or 65 or 70—than men in 
most other so-called civilized coun- 
tries. You are bad risks, not because 
you are executives but because you 
are typical Americans. 

I think my main qualification to 
talk about the avoidance of heart at- 
tacks is the fact that I have spent 
much time studying populations who 
rarely have this trouble—men in 
southern Italy and Spain, Bantu in 
South Africa, men in Japan. For 
comparison I have studied men 
where coronary heart disease is all 
too common—in Minnesota, Eng- 
land, Southern Sweden, Finland, 
Europeans in South Africa, Japanese 
in California. 


Theories Tested 


I started these field studies in 
1951, not so much to compare the 
incidence of heart disease in popula- 
tions as to test out our theories, de- 
rived from laboratory experiments, 
about the relationship between the 
character of the diet and the amount 
of cholesterol in the blood. Out of 
this has come what seems to be a 
very consistent and significant re- 
sult. 

The amount of coronary heart 
disease in a population is closely re- 
lated to the average amount of 
cholesterol in the blood. And from 
controlled experiments we find that 
the main control over the cholesterol 
in the blood is the fat in the diet. 
People eating a high fat diet tend 
to be unduly prone to develop coro- 
nary heart disease even if, as in Fin- 





land, they are physically very active. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive—Continued 


People eating a low fat diet are 
seldom in trouble, even if they work 
at sedentary jobs and get fat them- 
selves. 

This is an oversimplification, of 
course. Many pecple on high fat 
diets do not get coronary heart dis- 
ease. Some people on low fat diets 
get the disease in spite of that. But 
the diet seems to be a big factor. 





One of the current problems is the 
fact that not all fats act alike. The 
main trouble-makers are pretty 
clearly the ordinary meat and dairy 
fats that bulk so large in our Ameri- 
can diet. Some of the vegetable oils 
appear to be a good deal safer and 
we think we know part of the reason 
why. Obviously we need a great 
deal more research but it is hearten- 
ing to know that men do not have to 
get coronary heart disease simply 
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because they are men and are not 
as young as they once were. It is 
hopeful to consider that the diet has 
much to do with it because, if we 
wish, we can change the diet. If 
exercise plays a role, we can change 
that too. 

So we have great hopes for the 
future. I predict that the time will 
come—and it will not be many years 
if research is vigorously pursued— 
when we will know with certainty 
how the mode of life should be 
changed to prevent most of the ex- 
cessive frequency of coronary heart 
disease we now suffer. This means 
preventing the cholesterol deposits in 
the arteries that precede the clinical 
disease and preventing the blood 
clots that form in those diseased 
arteries. But what can I say now 
about “how to be an executive and 
live?” 

Unfortunately we must face cer- 
tain facts. The first is that if you 
are living the typical American life 
and are over forty, the probability is 
that you already have arteries loaded 
with cholesterol deposits. I think 
we have every reason to believe it is 
possible to prevent more deposits 
forming. But what about those al- 
ready present? Two-thirds of 
American men of middle-age and 
over now have, according to numer- 
ous autopsy studies, enough athero- 
sclerosis in their coronary arteries 
to make them liable to a heart attack 
at any time. 


Reversal Possible 


Can we reverse these deposits and 
restore the arteries to better shape? 
I believe we can hope that some 
success in this direction is not im- 
possible. From animal experiments 
it appears that the same mechanism 
that will prevent new deposits 
should, in time, bring about at least 
some reversal of previous damage. 

But if we are, as I think, on the 
right track with this matter of diet 
fat, there is the important question 
as to whether people will actually 
adjust the diet accordingly, even if 
we can assure them of its importance. 
Will prosperous Americans, wallow- 
ing in an oversupply of food, forego 
the tempting big steaks, the moun- 
tains of ice cream and so on and 
change to a more frugal fare? I do 
not know. Our pfesent high fat diet 
is a new development. Diets are not 
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unchangeable. But what will happen 
in the future remains to be seen. 

For myself, | know one can eat 
extremely well, with great gustatory 
satisfaction, and still not consume a 
great deal of meat and dairy fat. I 
am not prepared to tell anyone that 
he must change his ways. But I can 
say that if you want to change, it may 
not be as bad as you fear. 





DOES THE BOSS 
DIE YOUNG? 


THE CURRENT BELIEF that promo- 
tion can kill you, otherwise known 
as the boss dies young, is now being 
challenged. Industrial physicians 
interviewed in connection with a 
survey on executive health recently 
conducted by the American Man- 
agement Association found no evi- 
dence that executives are in any 
worse state of health than other em- 
ployees. In fact one chemical com- 
pany medical director reported that 
top executives from his company 
seem less likely than other em- 
ployees to suffer from heart disease 
and high blood pressure. 

This finding has been corrobo- 


rated by figures compiled by the | 


National Office of Vital Statistics 
which indicate that men of the 
managerial, technical, and adminis- 
trative level as a group have lower 
than average mortality rates. It has 
also been affirmed by the fact that 
life insurance companies sell poli- 
cies to men in executive or higher- 
level occupations in general at the 
lowest premium rates. 

The question of whether execu- 
tives have special emotional prob- 
lems because they work under 
special strain is controversial. “The 
tension is increasing,” says the me- 
dical director of an automotive cor- 
poration. “‘. . . Men have to retire 
early. This is not an old man’s 
business.” A doctor, William C. 
Menninger, feels that “the execu- 
tive often achieves his success . . 
at considerable personal cost.” Yet 
many industrial doctors and psychi- 
atrists feel there’s nothing really so 
special about the emotional prob- 
lems of executives. “No difference 
between the executive and the por- 
ter,” said one psychiatrist. “... 
Most men who want to be execu- 
tives and who have managed to 
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Are the reasons 


BANKERS LIFE of NEBRASKA has shown 


such a TREMENDOUS INCREASE 
in BROKERAGE SALES 


ee THE EXECUTIVE LINE ($25,000 Minimum) 
Executive Special — The Return Premium Executive — 
Executive 10 


THE BUSINESS SPECIAL ($10,000 Minimum) 
THE SIXTY-FIVE SPECIAL ($10,000 Minimum) 


THE PREMIUM INVESTMENT PLAN 
(20-year guaranteed premium return) 


THE PROGRESSIVE BENEFIT PLAN 
(exclusive Juvenile Plan) 











C” Geapemeteouane ANNUITIES 
PARTICIPATING SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


TOP TERM RIDERS 


(Return Premium Rider-Level Term, Additional Protect. 
ion Rider, Family Income Rider Available For 25 Years) 


f[ae7” UNDERWRITING (substandard Risks up to 500% 


Mortality) 


We Invite Inquiries 


Please Write, C. H. Heyl, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 





reach the ranks of top management 
have learned to take the strains in 
stride,” an industrial doctor states. 


How healthy or unhealthy are 
executives as a group? In a new 
study by Life Extension Examin- 
ers covering five thousand execu- 
tives of all ages from thirty com- 
panies, 58.9% of executives ex- 
amined were considered to be in 
good shape; 41.9% were reported 
to be in substandard condition. “Ex- 
ecutives are a reasonably healthy 
group of people with quite a good 





’ 


life expectancy,” asserts Life Exten- 
sion’s medical director. “Examine 
any other representative group of 
men and you'll find them no health- 
ier than management personnel. 


MILITARY PERMITS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE has 
authorized twenty seven life insur- 
ance companies to sell insurance at 
military posts overseas. This is four 
more than received licenses for this 


purpose a year ago. 
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Small-Town Selling—from page |8 


demanding. She has changed her 
endowments and added temporary 
insurance, The educational policies 
will soon be ready for use and at 
that time she will convert her term 
insurance to a standard type with 
her children as owners of the con- 
verted policies. 

An agent must keep up with the 
changing times, and while they are 
growing keep all current and back 
policies up to date. The public will 
appreciate it, if they are let in on 
the new secrets. It is the greatest 
source of new business if you try to 
keep it cultivated. 

Whenever a new busines comes 
into any area, there is generally a 
lot of speculatory stories of its great- 
ness, etc, A new group of loggers 
came into Northwestern Montana 
about ten years ago. A call was 
made on this group and it was found 
that they had very little insurance. 
In fact, the three members had a 
total of $1,000 in insurance, with a 
fraternity house as its beneficiary. 

They were making a new start, 
their stumpage was exceptional, and 
they were being guided by an ex- 


perienced sharp father. The result is 
that they have grown to be a large 
outfit in the area. Times have been 
good to them, and they were con- 
vinced that they had better build an 
insurance program. The father con- 
tended that he felt their creditors 
would like them a little better if they 
knew there was sufficient amount of 
insurance to take care of their 
obligations. 

They have purchsed over three- 
quarter million dollars of insurance 
since that day ten years ago, The 
last group of policies were for stock 
retirement in their new corporation. 
The business and its satellites had 
expanded at such a pace that they 
were forced to incorporate. Besides 
their own personal insurance they 
have a good group, and a great 
amount of personal insurance has 
been written among their employees. 


A Key Man Policy 


An editor of a small newspaper 
spoke of his problem and wanted to 
know how insurance could solve it. 
His head printer had come to him 
when money was tight and he real- 
ized the fact that he could not give 
















Panty with a Creed! 


"Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy- - 


holders and their beneficiaries with we 


to serve them faithfully, adequately, YY 


honestly and economically,” 


Life Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabome 
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SOMETIMES IT’S TOUGH 
ON COPY-WRITERS ... 


Here we are, headed for Five Billions 
in force sometime in the next few months 
and it ought to make good copy. 


We thou 
will have 
else, but the records show the Lincoln 
National and the Occidental started a 
few years after we did. 


We might say it had been done without 
Group or Reinsurance, . . but we do carry 

on our own employees although 
o not sell it otherwise, and back 
about 1915 we bought a small company 
called the Arkansas Life. 


Uj Oh, well, it’s a pretty good record, 
anyway. By the end of 1956, only 14 
other companies in the U. S. and Canada 
had ever 
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him the wages that he was entitled 
to. He told the man that he would 
be given 10% of all new profits if 
he remained. The business pros- 
pered and he felt that he needed 
something to compensate the wife 
if the man should pass away, and 
then he wanted his business alone. 
The solution was a key man policy. 
Many people do not realize that 
an insurance policy is the skeleton 
that an underwriter will shape to fit 
their needs. One day a lumber mill 
operator made the remark that he 
had read what business insurance 
could do and he thought that it must 
be pretty good stuff. Eventually a 
group of policies were written for 
the three partners on a criss-cross 
basis. When the policies were de- 
livered they were definitely sur- 
prised that they looked just like a 
personal life insurance policy. 
There is an agent who works with 
farmers, and farmers are really the 
most satisfied people in the world 
if they are making a living. Tomor- 
row doesn’t bother them too much. 
To make some of these satisfied 
clients aware of a serious situation, 
they have to be jarred, and this is 
done with a question. The question 





t maybe we could say we 
one it quicker than anybody 


lone it. 
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is, “Who is going to pay this mort- 
gage?” Of course the agent ex- 
pects the farmer to tell him that 
there isn’t any. The agent will then 
explain to him that when he takes 
his last breath Uncle Sam and the 
state of Montana will slap one on 
immediately. 

It is an eye opener and they begin 
thinking. But still they have to be 
shown. In the agent’s kit is carried 
a photostatic copy of the recent 
probated estates in that area but 
with no names on them. They are 
chosen from a group that is debt 
free. It generally leads into a good 
programming job and policies if 
they can qualify. They have been 
shown the cash needed to preserve 
their material accumulations and in- 
surance was the easiest way to pro- 
vide it. 


A Challenge 


The small cases are the bread- 
and-butter cases not only for the 
agent but for the people. These cases 
are the ones that can give the great- 
est delight. It is great to go down 
the street or into some public place 
and be greeted by men, women and 
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- children as a friend. No matter how 


small the case, remember they are 
giving the best that they can afford 
to some one that they love—they 
have their problems and an under- 
writer has a responsibility in guid- 
ing them. It is a challenge. 

The operations of the agent in the 
rural areas are scattered, and one 
has to do a great deal of driving. 
Perhaps some people would call it 
pioneering. Summer and winter we 
fight the elements, the heat and cold 
and ice and the snow and a fellow 
gets awfully weary. Wouldn’t you 
often wonder why a person is so 
foolish as to stay with a job like this, 
especially in this area? 

Yet then you take a check to some 
widow and she says to you, “I can 
never thank you for stopping that 
day, because this is all I have left.” 
It might be the beneficiary of the re- 
maining dollars of an annuity say- 
ing, “How grateful we are that 
Johanna had this—because of no 
financial worries her life was pro- 
longed.” Feeling kind of down and 
you go walking down the street in 
a town and everybody is glad to see 
you. Maybe that is your thank-you. 
You will think again, and maybe 


that subconscious thought will really 
make you believe that you are doing 
a service to your fellowmen. 


C.L.U. EXERCISES 


FIVE HUNDRED FORTY-ONE life in- 
surance men and women from thirty 
nine states were granted the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter designation 
at the thirtieth annual Conferment 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters September 18 in 
Detroit. This was by far the largest 
graduating class, comparing with 
four hundred and thirty-three last 
year, and brought the total number 
of designations awarded since the 
College was established in 1927 to 
6,728. The C.L.U. designation was 
given to five hundred and nineteen 
persons, and the C.L.U. Associate 
(an equivalent title for individuals 
not in field underwriting or agency 
operations) to twenty two. At the 
same ceremony, the College’s Certi- 
ficate in Life Insurance Agency 
Management was given to eighteen 
individuals, two of whom received 
the C.L.U, designation. 
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A.L.C.'S ANNUAL MEETING 


OVER ONE THOUSAND top life insur- 
ance executives gathered last month 
for the fifty-second annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention. 
Harry S. Redeker, general counsel 
of Fidelity Mutual, discussed some 
interesting problems in connection 
with settlement options, while Frank 
P. Aschemeyer, vice-president and 
general counsel of General Ameri- 
can, considered the problems that 
arise in issuing insurance to minors. 

C. Clark Bryan, assistant general 
counsel of the A.L.C. reported that 
there was an apparent increase in 
litigation involving accident and 
health insurance, perhaps due to the 
fact that many companies have en- 
tered the health insurance field re- 
cently and, with all the experimenta- 
tion in coverage, there is more room 
for honest disagreement as to liabil- 
ity. Ralph H. Kastner, general 
counsel of the organization, gave a 
run-down on Federal and state leg- 
islative activity affecting insurance. 

Harold J. Cummings, president 
of Minnesota Mutual, attacked the 
present practices on net cost figures. 
Earl M. Schwemm, C.L.U., Chicago 
agency manager for Great-West, 
said that outside influences over 
which insurance executives have no 
control will be increasingly respon- 
sible for sales of life policies in the 
future. These are tax laws and regu- 
lations, court decisions, marital de- 
ductions, Social Security, high 
taxes, social and economic condi- 
tions and trends, and population 
statistics. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, sales con- 
sultant, made these predictions for 
life insurance—new types of 
monthly premium retirement poli- 
cies at lower rates, in an increasing 
number of high first year cash value 
arrangements, policies guaranteeing 
rent of leased apartments, cheap pol- 
icies for school children, and mul- 
tiple line companies coming into the 
life insurance field. 

The report of Claris Adams, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general 
counsel, said aggregate assets of all 
companies totaled more than $100 
billion and insurance in force totals 
about $450 billion. Mr. Adams said 
that despite these figures, Americans 
are seriously under-insured. 

John A. Lloyd, president of the 
A.L.C., asserted that further infla- 
tion is not inevitable and said, “I 


join with those who want to fight 
it out on this line and to do it right 
now.” Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of 
the A.L.C., said that more than $4 
out of every $100 paid in premiums 
must be turned over to tax gather- 
ers, state and Federal. 

Through its various associations 
the insurance business has con- 
tributed substantially to the im- 
provement of regulation and super- 
vision by the various states, said 
the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
Joseph A. Navarre, who is com- 
missioner for Michigan. 

J. C. Higdon, president of Busi- 
ness Men’s, said that in providing 
services for policyholders, the com- 
panies should not go so far that 
they lose sight of the maintaining 
of adequate financial security to 
guarantee that all policy benefits can 
and will be paid in full, regardless 
of the general economic situation 
when claims are presented. 

In the elections of the associa- 
tion, Powell B. McHaney, president 
of General American Life Insurance 
Company, was named president to 
succeed John A. Lloyd, president 
of Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. Elected to the executive 
committee were: Robert L. Hogg, 
vice chairman of the board, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S.; George L. Holmes, president, 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Francis M. Hipp, president 
of Liberty Life Insurance Company 
and Otto Haakenstad, president of 
Western States Life Insurance 
Company. 


GROWTH OF A & H 


THE GROWTH RATE in the last three 
years of voluntary hospital and sur- 
gical insurance has risen markedly 
with each succeeding year, accord- 
ing to an analysis by the Health 
Insurance Institute. The number of 
persons covered for hospital ex- 
penses increased 5.9% in 1954, 
7.9% in 1955 and 11.1% in 1956 
over the previous years to reach 66.3 
million at the end of 1956. These 
figures include individual and fam- 
ily policies as well as group pro- 
grams. For surgical expense insur- 
ance the rate of growth was 4.6% 
in 1954, 7.3% in 1955. and 11.2% 
in 1956 to reach a total of 63 million 
persons covered by the end of 1956. 
In its analysis, the Institute showed 


that regular medical expense insur- 
ance registered comparable gains of 
12.9%, 20.8% and 18.9% so that 
there were 29.8 million persons 
covered by the end of 1956. Major 
medical insurance recorded even 
greater gains increasing 80.2%, 
138.4% and 69.4% during the years 
studied. This coverage rose at the 
unprecedented rate of 1,188% dur- 
ing the period between the end of 
1952, the earliest year for which ac- 
curate records are available, and the 
end of 1956 when 8.9 million per- 
sons were covered. 
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BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, ‘pub- 
hag erm in Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
4ll, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M 
Best Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred 
M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; 
Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 3 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and the owners 
of 1% or more of the stock are: Mrs. Annie V. 
Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.; Randolph C. Betts, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Clem & Company, Boston, Mass.; Crum 
& Forster, 110 William ‘St. New York, N. Y.; 
Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Lillian R. Floegel, Il Stratford Ave.,' Garden 
City, N. Y.; Kellogg & Company, Westfield, N. J.; 
Alice L. wren > 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
N. J.; Chester M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 603 Tre- 
mont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Frank J. Matre, 10 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; John R. Mc- 
Elraevy, 394 Porter St. anchester, Conn.; Ray- 
mond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Vance C. Smith, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chica 0, 
lll.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, N.Y: 
Kathryn Snyder, Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. 
Thomas and Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
William E. Whitney, 130 Clifton St., Belmont, 


ass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant's full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
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corporation has an interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated | him. 
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selling is a wonderful profession! 


We know that the man who aspires to the profession of life 
insurance selling must be willing and able to absorb a 
wealth of technical knowledge. We know, too, that above all, 
he must master one special skill. The doctor can prescribe a 
bitter pill with a reasonable expectancy that the patient 
will take it whether he likes it or not. The professional life 
Insurance man, on the other hand, must diagnose and pre- 
scribe, as well as make his patient like the prescription. If 
he’s successful, he’s mastered the art of salesmanship. 


Our entire training and field supervision program is de- 
signed to build professional life insurance salesmen. From 
kindergarten to post-graduate levels, from the simple pack- 
age sale to the more complex Insured Pension installation, 


our entire effort builds toward selling, with professional 
status. This, we believe, is the approach best geared to the 
man who wants complete satisfaction, 

prestige and increased income from his 

work. That’s why we believe today 

Berkshire presents the greatest potential 

for personal growth in the industry! 


ERKS HIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annutties 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °* 1651 





It pays 


It is with pleasure that Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces the addition of Group Major Medical 
insurance to its lines of group insurance coverages. 

This is one of the most progressive steps in the field of 
medical, expense protection taken in many years. Major 
Medical insurance is being accepted with rapidly increas- 
‘ing enthusiasm by employees and employers alike. The 
rapid trend toward more complete and comprehensive 
plans makes it imperative that every Agent and Broker be 
prepared to. present Major Medical for the consideration 
of his group clients. 

Security Mutual’s plans of Major Medical insurance allows 
many combinations of coverage making it possible to de- 
velop the lowest possible cost consistent with adequate 
benefit. Phone or visit the Security Mutual General Agent 
in your vicinity, or write to our home office Group Depart- 
ment at Binghamton, New York, for detailed information. 
The application of regular group commissions to this new 
line of insurance makes it an unusual opportunity to create 
additional income for your office. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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MICROFILM READER-PRINTER 


A machine that prints enlargements from 
microfilm files automatically in less than 
ten seconds has been developed by the 
Duplicating Products division of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. Both 
a reader and a printer in a single unit, 
it is said to be the first completely auto- 
matic printer, eliminating hand-processing 
of prints. The machine projects microfilm 
on a viewing screen in the usual manner 
for reading, then makes a ready-to-use 
print when a button is pressed by means 
of an automatic electro-chemical process 
on a special white paper, 8¥-by-11 or 8- 
by-10% inches. Operating on standard 110 
volt a.c., it requires no special facilities 
for Operation other than the insertion of a 
roll of print paper as needed and the pour- 
ing in of about half a cup of chemical a 
week. Supplied with a lens for either 16 
mm of 35 mm film, or both, it measures 25” 
high by 17” by 19”, weighs 85 pounds. 
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office efficiency 


TWO LINE MULTIPLICATION 


A new multiplying model of the Compto- 
graph ten-key adding machine that prints 
both factors and the answer on two lines 
has been developed by Comptometer Cor- 
poration. Unlike conventional adding ma- 
chines, it prints only the multiplicand, 
the multiplier and the answer, which 
makes checking instant and accurate; a 
dual purpose lever locks out printing 
during cycling. For straight addition, the 
lever is flipped back to the adding posi- 
tion. The machine has an eleven digit 
listing and a thirteen digit totaling ca- 
pacity. The new model's speed has been 
increased to 220 cycles per minute. Other 
features include variable space control 
for single or double spacing; two-color 
printing (debits in black, credits in red); 
Visi-Balance window, which continually 
shows true running credit or debit balance; 
and a provision for using a constant figure 
in computing commissions and pro-rating 
by percentages. 





POSTURE CHAIR 


This radically different posture chair 
styled by Raymond Loewy Associates 
for the Do/More Chair Company, is 
of welded steel construction with the legs 
formed of tapered steel tubing. The base 
dimension of twenty inches gives a com- 
pact and contemporary appearance while 
still retaining maximum stability. The seat 
is molded and comfort-cushioned with 
foam rubber, and the contoured back-rest 
is supported by trim tubing which is plas- 
tic-sheathed to protect walls and desks. Two 
inch non-marking casters are ball-bearing 
with thread guard axles, and a special 
shoe-guard plate is located above each 
caster. Oilite bearings assure easy opera- 
tion of the swivel mechanism which has 








been enclosed to prevent dirt accumula- 
tion beneath the seat. The extended scuff 
area on the base is said to reduce mainte- 
nance costs and protect the seated worker's 
apparel. In addition, the numerous adjust- 
ment features essential for correct posture 
are retained. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT REGISTER ~ 


A portable Form Flow Register, light in 
weight and easy to handle, is said by 
The Standard Register Company to offer 
big machine features and performance 
plus the benefits of a continuous, hand- 
written record system. Featuring pinfeed 
for positive forms control, alignment, and 
feeding performance; steel and aluminum 
construction and a choice of six colors, it is 
available in three sizes, accommodating 
the three popular form dimensions—5%4” x 
842", 5%” x 64%", and 45/16” x 6%”. 





Incorporating a storage compartment for 
holding a supply of multi-copy forms, the 
register can handle up to six-part sets, in- 
cluding forms held together with staples. | Eas) 
The audit copy compartment, where all every 
copies for later distribution may be re- §. 
tained intact and in order, is located at | |S dal 
the bottom of the register and is so de- The 
signed that the contents will not fall out 
regardless of the position in which the reg- } Most 
ister is held. 
i 
: 
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“the desk pen you fill just twice a year” 


ae " 


















Always ready to write—The 444 by Esterbrook 32 points—Only Esterbrook offers a complete choice of 


never runs dry because the spill-proof base holds 40 times points for every writing job. Travel and Travelers Cheque 

more ink than a desk fountain pen...a six months’ customers in American Express offices around the world 
supply. The capillary point fills instantly when returned use 444 sets—precision-made to write easily, neatly, with 
to socket . . . writes 500 words at a dip. almost no pressure. 





‘The 


s, it is 
lating | 
a" x 
6". 
at for 
s, the §- 
ts, in- : 

aples. | Easy point replacement— At American Express 
<i = every 444 set stays in constant working order. If a point 
ed at | is damaged, it is replaced in a second for 60¢ at list price. 
- - The pen is good as new. All in all, the 444 is the world’s 
e reg- | Most economical, nuisance-free desk set. 





Choose the right point for every 
writing job— from Esterbrook’s 32 








*list price 

















The Prudential 


Story... 


OVER 3/2 MILLION POLICIES BILLED ELECTRONICALLY 


More than 3% million active policies 
billed and policy records maintained 
electronically! That’s the big story 
behind Prudential’s IBM 705’s, the 
largest fully converted life insurance 
data processing system anywhere. 
Only six weeks after launching this 
huge program, parallel procedures 
were dropped and the old records 
abandoned! 

With premium billing and mort- 
gage loan accounting in actual oper- 
ation, Prudential is now well on the 


Data Processing + Electric Typewriters + Time Equipment + Military Products IBM | 


“The Future Belongs To 
Those Who Prepare For It.” 


IBM 705— BROADENING THE SCOPE OF INSURANCE SERVICE... 


way toward complete electronic sys- 
tems for ordinary premium, loan and 
dividend accounting, debit policy 
accounting, field payroll and ordi- 
nary valuation and mortality studies. 
And, as further steps to swifter, more 
accurate service, the Prudential is 
installing IBM 705 systems in its 
Los Angeles and Jacksonville home 
offices this year. 

To discover how your own com- 
pany can achieve these benefits ... 
get the whole IBM 705 story now. 





Learn about 705’s speed of conver- 
sion, the swifter actual production, 
and the accuracy that means paral- 
lel procedures are dropped sooner. 
Call your IBM representative or 
write: LIFE INSURANCE DEPART: 
MENT A57, International Business 





Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

You are cordially invited to see 
the IBM 705 and data processing 
facilities at Prudential. 
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Filing and Record Preservation 


HE OFFICE EXECUTIVE, pressed 

by daily routines and the de- 
mands of top-management, often has 
little time to give to the “bread and 
butter” activities of the office such 
as filing, duplicating, mailing and 
messenger service, telephone, typing 
and other services. He is content for 
the most part to let these services 
run themselves, stepping in only if 
there is a break-down in the serv- 
ices and complaints from his fellow 
executives. Yet, in these services, 
and particularly in filing and record 
preservation, are many hidden costs 
which await the scrutiny of analysis. 


Five-In-One 


We have observed in our business 
experience that most office execu- 
tives consider themselves to be ‘“‘ex- 
perts” in 


(1) human relations, 

(2) the art of selecting people, 
(3) personnel, 

(4) methods and 

(5) filing. 


In many cases these people are ex- 
perts because they have made a 
study of the subjects and have 
gained experience through practice. 
In many other cases they have spe- 
cialized knowledge, in a particular 
business enterprise, but lack specific 
know-how in the fields mentioned. 
We selected filing because we be- 
lieve it to be the most abused and 
most neglected of the services. 


Letters, reports, and trivia follow 
a beaten path from point of creation 
through regular channels to the de- 
partment managers’ and executives’ 
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desks, into the filing basket and into 
the files. Little thought is given as 
to whether the items should be filed 
or should be thrown away. If the 
data goes into the file, the matter is 
apparently disposed of. About 60% 
of the data that goes into business 
files has no future or lasting value 
and could have been disposed of 
initially without serious effect. Ob- 
viously this requires a change in 
attitude. Our attitude has been to 
preserve almost all the data which 
we receive. Our attitude should be 


“to dispose of all filing matter that 


has no future value and to make the 
disposition before it goes into the 
file. 

Once in the file, it becomes com- 
mingled with valuable data and is 
either preserved ad infinitum or 
someone must use valuable time at 
some future date going through each 
file folder segregating the important 
from the unimportant. This is a 
costly and tedious task, but an essen- 
tial one if files are to be periodically 
stripped of valueless data. Other- 
wise, expensive equipment and ex- 
pensive space are used to house the 
files which grow each year in bulk 
as well as confusion. 


Space Requirements 


A legal size file will require ap- 
proximately three and one-quarter 
square feet of space for the file and 
at least four and one-third additional 
square feet in front of the file as 
working space—a total of about 
seven and one-half square feet which 
at $5 per square foot per year, costs 
$37.50 for housing alone. Add to 
this the filing cost and putting in and 





taking out the material, the cost will 
run around $100 (space and labor) 
per year per file. 

With this figure as a base of com- 
putation, it becomes apparent that 
the reduction in the number of files 
can be a cost savings activity. 

Material that is designated for the 
files should be so marked that it is 
segregated into classes of value; i.e., 
that material which will be kept for 
long periods and will be transferred 
from current filing to permanent 
storage will be filed separately from 
that material which has short-lived 
value and will be thrown out in one 
year or less. This segregation of 
filing material will reduce the time 
required for subsequent segregation. 


Specific System 


For example, some companies use 
a designation such as “180” or 
“Temp” on all filing materials which 
are to be disposed of in one year. 
Here is how the system works. Two 
file drawers (assuming normal vol- 
ume) are allocated for the temporary 
data. Each drawer is equipped with 
a regular “A-Z” alphabetically des- 
ignated set of folders. In drawer 
number 1 is filed all temporarily des- 
ignated filing material during the 
January-June period. In July and 
during the July-December period, 
filing of similar items is done in 
drawer #2. At the year-end, all 
items in drawer #1 are removed 
from the folders and are thrown 
away, leaving the items in drawer 
#2. Once the system is started, 
each six months the oldest data is 
thrown away and filing is alternated 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P288—Secrets of Secretarial Success 

Themed by the quote “the first lady of 
business . . . the American secretary" as said 
by the Secretary of Commerce, this modern 
little booklet is dedicated to making the sec- 
retary even more efficient than she is. One 
facet of her work is to save as much of her 
boss's time as possible. This is accomplished 
by answering his steno call quickly, knowing 
enough about his business to screen mail 
and callers, keeping notes, acting as a sec- 
ond memory and being informed of the lat- 
est developments in office efficiency with a 
view towards incorporating those which will 
aid the business. The methods of filing by 
sound, color, subject and numbers are all 
timesavers, and more conven ‘ent cabinets 
help too. They are all explained in color and 
sketch along with tips on progressive filing 
and other aids. 


P289—Forging Ahead in Business 
Why is it that some men succeed in busi- 
ness while others fail? Why do men of equal 
ability sometimes fare so differently in the 
competition for the better job and bigger 
salary? This booklet expounds the plain fact 
that success comes as the result of hard 
work and constructive planning; in the final 
analysis, ambition is the prime factor. Fur- 
ther, today's industries require men who are 
trained specifically in the fundamentals of 
business. Business men who wish to qualify 
for a position of executive responsibility are 
told how they can learn the principles of pro- 
duction, marketing, finance and accounting, 
which are essential to all types of businesses. 


P290—Office Planning and Layout 


Since the average worker spends 24% of 
his entire time in his office, it is essential 
that this home away from home be as well 
planned as possible. Poor planning not only 
results in expensive floor space being 
wasted, but in clogged work flow, loss of 
employee incentive and loss of customers. 
Further, the office environment directly 
affects the employees’ attitude and effi- 
ciency, and both suffer when the office can- 
not operate smoothly. This illustrated book- 
let evaluates such units as private and gen- 
eral offices, conference and _ reception 
rooms; and takes into consideration work 
flow, spacial problems, communications, 
lighting, color, sound and furniture as they 
are related toward each other for organ- 
ized operation. 
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in six months’ cycles between 
drawers #1 and #2. 

The system is easy to operate— 
keeps the files stripped down of non- 
essential data—and requires very 
little time to “‘pull” the material 
which is to be thrown away. It is 
not necessary to read each file be- 
cause only items having limited 
value go into these folders. The des- 
ignation “180” comes from the fact 
that filing items under this system 
are retained at least 180 days (six 
months). The system can be ex- 
panded to cover longer periods or 
shortened to cover a lesser number 
of months. Some companies use 
“90-day” drawers instead of “180- 
day” drawers. 





Microfilming 


Since the end of World War II, 
the use of microfilming for ordinary 
business applications has grown tre- 
mendously. The ratio of reduction, 
using 16mm. film, is about 100 to 1. 
This means that one hundred cubic 
feet of filing material can be filmed 
and housed in one cubic foot of 
space. This is a really impressive 
space saver. The United States 
Government is a big user of micro- 
filming in its record reduction, pro- 
gram. Hospitals also have found 
microfilming a great space saver in 
retaining medical records. 

Microfilming is widely used by 
many companies as a means of pre- 
serving copies of certain important 
records and documents which might 
be destroyed if there should be an 
enemy attack. These companies film 
such papers as are determined to be 
essential and otherwise not repro- 
ducible in the event of destruction 
by enemy action and file the films 
in safe boxes in areas other than the 
location of the companies’ principal 
offices. 


Filming equipment may be pur- 
chased or rented depending on the 
volume of microfilming to be done. 
The “reader” or “viewer,” however, 
should be purchased so as to be con- 
veniently available for viewing the 
films should any of the filmed items 
be required. Copies are made by 
contact printing—i.e., passing light 
through the film on to light-sensitive 
paper on which the reproduced 
image is made. 





Facsimile copies (prints made 
from microfilm are facsimile copies 
as are any copies which are exact 
copies of an original) are admissible 
in courts under the rules of evi- 
dence, which in substance means 
that the facsimile copy can be used 
as a substitute for the original if the 
original has been destroyed or can- 
not be produced. This, of course, is 
a legal question which should be 
answered by an attorney, but it is 
our personal opinion that the use of 
facsimile copies of data, documents 
and other items need pose no major 
problem, particularly if the destruc- 
tion of records, etc., is part of a 
regular procedure and records are 
maintained of the date of destruction 
of the originals. 

Most companies that use micro- 
filming in the record preservation 
program, also maintain two other 
items— 


1. Record of all items destroyed as 
to date and brief description— 


2. Complete indexes of all films (i.e. 
microfilms) by subject matter and 
by film roll. 


A comprehensive cross indexed 
record will permit rapid and easy 
finding of any filmed item. Each 
film roll is indexed by frames and 
a subject file is developed on a 
cumulative basis showing the roll 
and frame numbers for each picture. 
Ordinarily the savings in microfilm- 
ing is the savings in space cost 
beyond the cost of the film, labor in 
filming and the pro rata cost (rent 
or depreciation cost) of the equip- 
ment, If there is no space problem 
which requires the reduction of filing 
volume, there is no major need to 
microfilm other than the benefit of 
record preservation. 


Analysis Reports 


As part of the survey of files, an 
analysis should be made every two 
or three years of all regularly pre- 
pared reports and records as well as 
special reports and statements. Re- 
port making and record keeping are 
industry’s biggest headaches. There 
is a tendency to perpetuate such ac- 
tivities and to continue the prepara- 
tion of reports beyond the point of 
their usefulness. 

Beyond the 
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(adequate records for income tax 
purposes and sound accounting prac- 
tices which obviously vary by com- 
panies) there are temporary situa- 
tions which require special reports 
and statements. Once established, 
however, these special reports be- 
come “routine” and are continued, 
pyramiding themselves upon the reg- 
ular reports so that clerical man 
hours are increased. 

Even an alert management cannot 
turn these reports on and off like a 
water faucet, but rely on periodic 
weeding-out processes whereby non- 
essential activities are determined to 
exist in the total survey of all activ- 
ities. The survey of reports and 
records should be directed toward 
the following : 


1. Name or title (description) of 
record or report. 

2. When prepared (month, day, etc., 
showing frequency of preparation). 
3. Number of copies (if report) 
made. 

4. To whom copies are distributed. 
5. Use made of the report or record. 
6. Is the report or record required 
by law, regulation, or because of 
participation in trade and _ profes- 
sional associations. 

7. How long are copies retained in 
files. 

8. Approximately how many clerical 
man-hours are required to prepare 
the report. 

9. By what method is the report (or 
record) prepared—typed, other ma- 
chine method, handwritten, etc. 

10. Who has authority to make 
changes in the content of report or 
record. 


Discontinuance 


It has been our experience that 
about 25% of reports can be discon- 
tinued if a serious and objective 
survey is made. However, if the 
purpose of the survey is a “white- 
wash”’ justification of activities, the 
time spent in making the survey will 
be wasted even though the docu- 
mentation of reports will be interest- 
ing. 

As we have so many times com- 
mented in these columns, the waste 
of clerical man-hours arises in the 
departmental level where reports are 
prepared for and often by the de- 
partment manager for his individual 
use. These reports fall outside the 
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definitions of so-called company re- 
ports and as a rule the reports reside 
within the department. We have 
found innumerable instances where 
the preparation of departmental data 
duplicates information prepared else- 
where. It may be that the depart- 
ment manager is unaware of the 
availability of other reports. It may 
be that certain data is so closely 
held by management that each sub- 
ordinate manager must prepare du- 
plicate data for his needs in manag- 
ing his department. 

Reports are part of the system of 
communications—if communications 
(the impartation of information, ex- 
change of data and placement of di- 
rectives) are faulty, no one knows 
what is being done by others; hence 
duplication is a common but expen- 
sive occurrence. 


Company Library 


As part of the concept of filing and 
record (report) preservation, and as 
an integral segment of communica- 
tions, the company library is becom- 
ing more common in today’s busi- 
ness organization. 


Included in the library are such | 


items as: 


1. Trade, professional and educa- 
tional magazines which are available 
to the organization. Sufficient copies 
should be provided so that the vari- 
ous members of the organization can 
readily avail themselves of the read- 
ing material without undue waiting 
for the magazines to become avail- 
able. Many top-executives have per- 
sonal copies sent to their homes so 
that home reading of business pub- 
lications is made more convenient. 
2. Books and other literature (on a 
selected basis) pertaining to a spe- 
cific type of business as well as to 
business in general. This can be a 
valuable aid in training junior ex- 
ecutives. 


3. Copies of all reports issued by the 
company including financial state- 
ments, special reports, special 
studies, etc. The library record of 
reports makes a convenient area of 
study of company reports so as to 
discern duplication and _ wasted 
effort. If some of these reports are 
so confidential that restricted use is 
necessary, they can be placed on re- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Writes with fresh ink for month 
after month — holds 100 times 
more ink than a fountain pen. 
You just fill it and forget it! 
Leak-proof base can’t overflow 
—uses any type of 
standard ink. Handi- 
Pen points are in- 
stantly, easily re- 
placed—like new 
again for as little as 
35 cents in Steel or 
75 cents in Alloy- 
Tipped. Available in 
three gleaming, deep- 
tone shades. 


Only 
$350 
List 








FOOL-PROOF CAPILLARY ACTION 


Section “A” holds almost a year’s 
ink supply, section “B” handles — 
expansion from temperature 
changes. Only fresh ink cap- , 
illaries through a small hole 
in the socket directly tothe ==" 
pen feed. ; SS 










HANDI-PEN FOR PUBLIC USE 


Sturdy 24” bead chain attaches pen to 
base, preventing theft and absent- 
minded appropriation. Base has fast- 
holding adhesive 
backing to hold it 
firmly to desk or 
counter. A beau- 
tiful, yet rugged 
and practical desk 
set for public use. 
The Handi-Pen 
Set may be lifted 
from the base for 
easy cleaning and 
filling, 
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NiBIN Yadéucdual PEN POINTS 


FOR EVERY WRITING REQUIREMENT 
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STAINLESS STEEL $ .35 ALLOY-TIPPED § .75 


Visit or call your Office Supply House Today! if not available 
locally, send for any Sengbusch Office Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 


30 DaYsS FREE TRIAL COUPON 






® 
4 3117 Sengbusch Bidg. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Without Obligation, send us the items checked. After 30 
days trial, we will either return the item or send our remittance. 


HP-6—B, Black.............. $3.50 
HP-6—C, Copper..........$3.75 
HP-6—GY, Gray $3.75 


FIRM 


HP-116B, Black.............. 
HP-116C, Copper.......... 
HP-116GY, Gray............ 
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Punched Card Premium Billing 


WENDELL L. JOHNSTON 
National Life Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 


FEW YEARS AGO the National 

Life Insurance Company ap- 
pointed a committee to study its 
premium billing, accounting and 
commission procedures. Several dif- 
ferent equipment companies were 
called in for consultation, and finally 
we decided to do away with our 
addressograph system and go onto 
a punched card billing and account- 
ing system. 


Background 


The company operates on a gen- 
eral agency office system, which 
makes all collections, and reports 
to the home office. Premium notices 
were prepared in the home office by 
addressograph and shipped to the 
agencies which in turn mailed them 
to the policyholders. The applied 
dividends and loan interest were 
entered by bookkeeping machine on 
the notice. Statements showing held 
dividends and dividend additions 
were also shipped to the agency 
offices to be held until payment of 
the regular premiums. 

Under the new system, the pre- 
mium notice is prepared on Reming- 
ton Rand tabulators and sent direct 
to the policyholder from the home 
office. These notices carry all divi- 
dend and loan information and are 
made in three parts: the premium 
notice and payment record, which 
are sent to the insured, and the 
accounting stub, which is shipped to 
the agency office. The stub is used 
in reporting premiums paid to the 
home office. 

Premium accounting and billing 
files consist of a manila master ac- 
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counting 90-column card and a 
manila address card, which have the 
following information punched into 
them: 


Master accounting 


Contract number, collecting agency, 
state of residence, city of residence 
in North Carolina and Louisiana, 
premium, commission rate, commis- 
sion change date, pension trust num- 
ber, premium anniversary, and mode 
of payment. 


Address 


Contract number, collecting agency, 
premium anniversary, name, ad- 
dress, amount of premium, and 
mode of payment. 


These files are kept in a billing 
control section which keeps them up 
to date through the use of change 
orders and cancellation sheets fur- 
nished by the insurance account sec- 
tion and new issue received from the 
policy writing section. 


In Two Files 


These cards are in two files, and 
each file is subdivided into twenty- 
two frequency groups as follows: 


Twelve annuals—one for each an- 
niversary month of the policy 

Six semiannuals—policies paying 
premiums in January—July, Febru- 
ary—August, etc. 

Three quarterlies—policies paying 
premiums in January-April, July— 
October, etc. 

One monthly—all policies paying 
premiums each month 


‘In these files there are a master 
accounting and an address card on 
every policy for which there is a 
billing of premium or loan interest 


and cases on which only dividend 
information is to be furnished. 
There are also separate files of 
pension trust and salary allotment 
cases. The pension trust cases do 
not have address cards. The ac- 
counting cards for both pension trust 
and salary allotment have the in- 
sured’s name punched into them. 


Reproduced 


Each month the master account- 
ing cards to be billed are withdrawn 
from the file and reproduced onto 
buff unpaid premium accounting 
cards. The month and year due are 
gang-punched into the cards at the 
time of reproducing. 

Policy loan interest and dividend 
cards for the same anniversary 
month that is being billed are far- 
nished from two accounts which are 
also on punched cards. A set jof 
control figures by agency and divi- 
dend option is furnished. Control 
figures by agency are furnished for 
loan interest also. The cards are in 
order by policy number and agency. 
The loan interest and dividend cards 
are collated together. 

The buff premium accounting 
cards are sorted into policy number 
and agency order. The dividend and 
interest cards are merged with the 
buff premium accounting cards. The 
premium accounting card is used as 
a trailer card to receive the punched 
results from the computer. 

Any unmatched loan interest or 
dividend cards must be investigated 
and a set of master and premium 
accounting cards made, if necessary. 

The merged cards are processed 
on our Remington Rand 409-2R 
computer to calculate an amount 
due. The loan interest from the pol- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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New Royal Twin-Pak ribbon 
comes rolled in two cases. 
Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 











The new ROYAL does more work and better work—faster! 


Exclusive features include Twin-Pak, the clean and easy ribbon changer 
that takes the dirty work out of office typing 


Never before has a standard office type- 
writer offered you such brilliant typing 
speed and letter-perfect results. 


New Twin-Pak makes ribbon chang- 
ing so easy, you’re assured of always 
getting a sharp, clean impression. Hap- 
pier secretary, too. 

And Royal’s new “brilliant action” 
keeps her fingers flying relaxed all day 
long... because the touch is a good deal 
lighter .. . tailored to each finger. 


Fact is, just about everything goes 





faster, quieter and a good deal easier 
with this brilliant new Royal. 


And those fashion-styled Royal-tone 
colors help to brighten up your office, 
cut down on tiring eye-glare. Your 
choice of Cameo Pink, Sea Blue, Willow 
Green, Sandstone or Pearl Gray. 


INTERESTED ? 
Discover how this brilliant new Royal 
will improve your typing production. 


And a girl s morale. Call your Royal standard typewrit er 
Representative for a free office trial. 





Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 








Premium Billing—from page 58 


icy loan card minus any applied 
dividend on the dividend card plus 
the amount of premium from the 
premium accounting card will pro- 
duce the net amount due. In the 
same program, the held dividends 
and dividend additions information 
on the dividend card is also trans- 
ferred to the premium accounting 
card. 

If the amount of premium due is 
zero and the policy is a paid-up 
contract with only dividend informa- 
tion to be reported, a non-add con- 
trol hole is punched into the card. 
If the amount due is a negative 
amount, the card is sorted out by 
the computer. The dividend option 
is changed to cash and the premium 
accounting card reproduced, cutting 
out the amount due and the applied 
dividend. The card is recalculated 
to arrive at a positive net amount. 
If there is no accounting informa- 
tion on the card, it is sorted out also. 

As soon as the calculation of net 
amount due is completed, the buff 
premium accounting cards for each 
agency are separated into three 
groups : 


(a) Direct billing 
(b) Pension trust 
(c) Salary allotment 


Tabulation 


All the buff premium accounting 
cards are tabulated, adding pre- 
mium, interest and dividend fields. 
This list, by agency, is used to bal- 
ance to our controls. 

The premium figure is accepted as 
tabulated and the net amount due is 
checked by crossfooting the pre- 
mium, loan interest and applied divi- 
dend. The total net amount due is 
set up as a billing control, and any 
change made hereafter must be re- 
flected in this control. 

While the above work is being 
accomplished, the address cards are 
sorted by policy number and agency. 
The buff premium accounting cards 
are collated with the address cards, 
comparing on policy number, agency 
and premium. Matched cards 
merge, while unmatched ones are 
sorted out. 

Both the master accounting and 
address cards carry the premium 
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and mode of payment and are main- 
tained as separate files by different 
clerks in the control room. Thus a 
check on the agency and premiums 
is established as the cards are 
matched, As soon as all differences 
are checked out, the notices are 
tabulated. The net amount due ap- 
pears on the accounting stub and 
the notice. This amount is accumu- 
lated for each agency. 


Checked to Controls 


As soon as the notices for an 
agency are completed, the total net 
amount due from the stubs and 
notices is checked to the controls. 
If the totals balance, the notices are 
run through a printing burster to 
imprint the name and address of the 
agency, If the totals do not balance, 
the notices are checked to our cross- 
foot list. 

The buff unpaid premium cards, 
after being separated from the ad- 
dress cards, are sent to the secre- 
tary’s department with the finished 
notices. Any premium changes on 
the policies being billed are held in 
this department until the billing is 
completed. A corrected typewritten 
notice is made and the correction 
noted on the buff unpaid premium 
card, which is returned to the con- 
trol section so that all records will 
be corrected. 

Changes of address during this 
period of billing are typed on a 
regular envelope, and the premium 
notice is withdrawn and mailed in 
this envelope along with a slip that 
assures the insured that his address 
will be corrected before the next 
billing. The cards in the address file 
are corrected in regular order when 
the change orders are released for 
circulation. 


End of Cycle 


The accounting stubs are cut off 
from the rest of the notices and sent 
to the agencies. The notices go to 
the inserting machine where they 
are folded, inserted and sealed into 
a white window envelope along with 
promotional material and a green re- 
turn window envelope. This com- 
pletes the direct billing operation, 
and the notices are mailed. 

The buff unpaid premium cards 
are sent to the premium accounting 


section to await the payment of 
amount due. 

Now that the billing is finished, 
the address cards are sorted by pol- 
icy number and frequency and re- 
turned to the files in the control 
room, 

Pension trust and salary allotment 
master cards are reproduced a sec- 
ond time on a red accounting card. 
On these red cards the name of the 
insured is also reproduced. These 
cards are sorted into policy number 
order by trust number within each 
agency. The cards are tabulated by 
trust number for balancing. 

As change orders, cancellation 
sheets and new issues are processed, 
a control file is created as a by-prod- 
uct to the up-dating of the master 
accounting cards. This control file 
consists of a duplicate card for all 
accretions to the master file and a 
decretion card for every card with- 
drawn from the file. 


Tabulated Monthly 


Each month, the control cards for 
the pension trust and salary allot- 
ment cases being billed are separated 
from the file. These cards, along 
with the previous total summary 
cards, are tabulated by trust number 
within each agency to produce new 
total summary cards by trust and 
agency. These new summary con- 
trol totals are used to balance the 
card count and premium figures on 
the tabulation of the red accounting 
cards. 

When all trust cases have been 
balanced, the red cards are sorted 
into policy number order by agency. 
When the buff accounting cards for 
an agency are separated from the 
address cards, the pension trust and 
salary allotment cards are run 
through a control reproducer to 
transfer onto the red accounting 
cards the applied dividend, interest, 
and net amount due. 

The red cards are sorted alpha- 
betically by trust number and agency 
and then collated with pension trust 
address cards. These address cards 
carry the name and address of the 
trust and the name of the agency. 

Five-part form notices are pre- 
pared on the tabulator from these 
cards. After the totals on the notices 
are balanced with the pension trust 
control, the red unpaid premium 
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cards and all five copies of the no- 
tices are mailed to the agency. The 
red cards are used as accounting 
stubs by the agency when making 
report of premiums paid. 

On salary allotment billing, a reg- 
ular individual premium notice is 
prepared on each case. In this way 
the paymaster can furnish the in- 
sured with a record of payment of 
the policy premium. The red unpaid 
premium cards are not sent to the 
agency because the agency receives 
the regular accounting stubs with 
the notices. 


Deferred Premiums 


At the end of each quarter, all the 
control cards on direct billing cases 
are sorted into policy number order, 
by anniversary month, by mode of 
payment and then separated between 
first and renewal premium. They 
are also divided between insurance 
and annuity. These cards are tab- 
ulated and summarized according to 
the above breakdown to be used at 
the end of the year to get the de- 
ferred premiums for the annual 
statement. 

The control cards for pension 


trust and salary allotment cases are | 


not used in the above operation, All 
deferred premium figures on pen- 
sion trust and salary cases are ac- 
quired directly from the detail 
master accounting cards. 

During the time the notices are 
being tabulated, the master account- 
ing cards for the next billing period 
are run through the collator to re- 
move the cards whose commission 
change-date coincides with the next 
billing date. The cards removed are 
sorted into policy number order by 
agency and a list made and sent to 
the secretary’s department, where 
the next commission change-date is 
entered on the list. The list is re- 
turned to the control section, where 
the necessary changes are made in 
the master accounting cards. A set 
of control cards are punched and 
put into the control file. 

The agency accounting division 
receives, from the agencies, reports 
of premium and loan interest paid 
along with the corresponding ac- 
counting stubs. The premiums on 
the report are divided as to rate of 
commission. 

The unpaid premium cards that 
correspond to the accounting stubs 





(Continued on page 68) 





Something New In Letterhead Paper 


MADE BRIGHTER 
THAN BRIGHT WITH 
FLUORESCENT DYE 


WESTON'S 


HAND WEAVE 


IN BRILLIANT WHITE WOVE OR LAID...AND COLORS 
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Here’s the ideal paper for sales letterheads, an- 
nouncements, notices . . . for any application that will 
benefit from added interest and attention. Weston’s 
HAND WEAVE is now offered in both laid and wove 
finishes featuring a radiant blue-white color made out- 


standingly bright with fluorescent dye. 


Laid finish is also available in four attractive pastel 
colors: Ivory, Blue, Green and Gray. Matching en- 
velopes in bright white and colors. 


Ask your printer to show you samples of this bril- 
liant new letterhead paper . . . or write for the new 
Weston’s HAND WEAVE sample book. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COTTON FIBER BONDS + LEDGERS + MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 




















Xerox’ COPY FLO continuous Printer 


Makes dry, positive prints from originals, or roll microfilm, 
in sizes up to 11 wide, at the rate of 20’ a minute. 
SETS NEW STANDARDS OF SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Copyflo Continuous Printer rep- 
resents a revolutionary advancement 
in the universally accepted, dry, 
electrostatic, photo-exact process of 
xerography. 

In the Copyflo unit the xerographic 
process is continuous and automatic, 
incorporating all necessary steps in 
one complete cycle. High quality 
prints of all types of documents used 
in insurance applications are made 
quickly and economically. 

Available in three models for spe- 
cific applications, 


Copyflo Model No. 1. Reproduces 
single copies continuously from 35mm 
or 16mm roll microfilm up to 11” 
wide. 


Copyflo Model No. 2. Reproduces 
single copies of opaque or translucent 
originals, at ratios from 46% to 200% 
of original, to a maximum copy width 
of 11”. 


Copyflo Model No. 3. Combines all 
features of Models No. 1 and No. 2 
and is interchangeable from micro- 
film to original document operation 


and vice versa by a single control 
lever. 


WRITE for further information about the Copyflo 
Continuous Printer—the new dimension in copy- 
ing from originals or roll microfilm. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
Dept. 57-154X, Rochester 3, New York 
Branch offices in principal U.S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX: 
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Building 


Maintenance 


SIGHT most of us are accus- 
| ail to every morning is a 
clean, neat office. In the insurance 
business, this type of atmosphere not 
only aids the employees’ morale, but 
impresses clients who visit the prem- 
ises. The majority of companies 
strive to maintain these practical 
and psychological effects. 

That it doesn’t “happen by itself” 
is obvious. Nineteen companies, 
including: Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany, American National Life In- 
surance Company, Continental Cas- 









ualty Company, Equitable Life 
Assurance Company, Home Insur- 
ance Company, Pan American Cas- 


‘ualty Company, and State Farm 


Insurance Company, use American 
Building Maintenance Company to 
perform this function. Through 
their work in various offices, ABM 
has developed many methods spe- 
cifically designed for insurance com- 
pany facilities. They aid not only in 
functionally beautifying the area, 
but, more basically, avert building 
deterioriation. 


Floor is dusted, mopped and cleaned on a regular schedule. In keeping it spotless 
and shining, as well as lengthening its life, a non-skid cleaning solution is applied. 


For November, 1957 





Proper building maintenance will not overlook ceilings. A handy machine, 
newly developed, with water hose attachment, permits periodic washing. 


Generally, the “open” office pat- 
tern found in the majority of firms, 
large and small, has given rise to 
particular floor cleaning and wax- 
ing, dusting, and general mainte- 
nance procedures. In coping with 
the huge areas, ABM and its sub- 
sidiary, Easterday Products, Inc., 
have devised a special non-skid wax 
to be used in conjunction with its 
gigantic floor-washing machines. 
The covering also includes a pre- 

(Continued on the next page) 


Nightly duties include desk dusting. Here 
use of hand vacuum eliminates dust spread. 
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Ever Wash 

















REMARKABLE 


RESISTALL 


INDEX BRISTOL 


Yours at Virtually 
NO INCREASEIN COST... 


It is washable —(you can rub it, too, 
almost endlessly without roughen- 
ing the surface) 


Resistant to 

@ Boiling Water 

@ Oil and Grease 

® Abrasion 

@ Hard Handling 

@ Many Acids and Alkalis 

@ Perspiration 
RESISTALL Index Bristol, made 
of 100% new, white cotton fibres, 
is another L.L. Brown quality value. 
RESISTALL Linen Ledger, a 
companion line, offers the same 
built-in features for record papers. 
Just another case of 

"$O MUCH EXTRA VALUE 
FOR SO LITTLE COST” 
.- + Characteristic of all 


L. L. BROWN 


Correspondence & Record 


PAPERS 


(x Since 1849 iH 
Adams, Massachusetts ‘#8 













Building Maintenance—Continued 


servative to lengthen the life of the 
floors. 

Desk-top dusting includes periodic 
furniture polishing, along with 
cleaning desk lamps, etc. One of 
the unusual duties along this line is 
found in the Prudential Building in 
Los Angeles. That company uses 
twenty-five hundred ink wells. 
ABM assigns a man full-time in 
cleaning and filling these ink 
holders. 


Special Service 


Very important in the services for 
many insurance edifices is the proper 
cleaning of those areas containing 
photostatic machinery, IBM equip- 
ment, medical examination facilities, 
rest rooms, and cafeteria space. 
Regular cleaning of these rooms in- 
cludes disinfectants, special clean- 
ing fluids, and other techniques 
needed to both preserve and main- 
tain the physical properties. (Care- 
ful instruction is given in the in- 
stance of sensitive equipment, and 
only trained individuals are assigned 
to cleaning around those machines. ) 

As in everything else, general 
maintenance costs have skyrocketed 
since the war. Keeping a building 
clean has developed into a full-time 
job, with many complex bookkeep- 
ing and equipment systems needed 
to adequately do the work. ABM, by 
presenting all maintenance func- 
tions in a “package,” has enabled 
more economical service as well as 
more satisfactory results. 

The bookkeeping considerations 
can demonstrate present mainte- 
nance complexities that have dis- 
couraged many firms from “doing it 
themselves.” 


Wide Scope 


The following items partially in- 
dicate the scope of maintaining a 
building, and portray the accurate 
cost factor : 


Janitors’ salaries 
Janitress’ salaries 
Matrons’ salaries 
Elevator operators’ salaries 
Watchmen’s salaries 
Janitors’ vacations 
Window cleaning 
Compensation insurance 
Liability insurance 





State unemployment insuratice tax 
Federal O.A.B. tax 

Janitorial supplies 

Toilet paper 

Paper towels 

Toilet seat covers 

Liquid soap 

Deodorizing cakes and perfumes 
Vacuum cleaners and equipment 
Maintenance of equipment 
Amortization of equipment 

Drip machines 

Extra men to relieve sick or absént 
men 

Extra help to high dust and clean 
chandeliers 

Value of building manager’s time 
Cost of bookkeeper’s time for tax 
and payroll purposes 

Another advantage that ABM 
feels has been accrued from the 
above lies in its participation in 
many types of maintenance. This 
allows ABM to keep abreast of the 
newest methods and equipment, thus 
producing better results. This is 
true especially in the more modern- 
style buildings being constructed. 
Tile floors, more glass, and unusual 
decor necessitated changes in main- 
tenance approaches. 

To perfect their crews’ operations, 
ABM has a nationally effected sys- 
tem of inspections. Each month, a 
delegation of district managers pay 
a surprise visit to a particular dis- 
trict, and gives it a thorough inspec- 
tion for service. The prospect of 
these “commando raids” has in- 
creased efficiency of the individual 
crews. 

ABM recommends that every 
company provide adequate “insur- 
ance” for themselves against de- 
terioriation of facilities by instituting 
a proper maintenance program. 


OFFICE GUIDE 


IDEAS AND EQUIPMENT to simplify 
office work, save office space and 
improve office appearance are con- 
tained in Shaw-Walker Company’s 
1958 Office Guide. A 252-page 
encyclopedic catalog, it pictures 
and describes 5000 office products 
such as fireproof equipment, desks. 
files, chairs, counters and systems. 
with many color illustrations. Avail- 
able on request from Shaw-Walke: 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan, to 
purchasing agents and office ex- 
ecutives writing on business letter- 
head. 
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NEW CARD TRICK 
for volume card filing 


CON VY 


This self-contained, electrically-powered filing unit 
enables you to place your large-scale card filing on 
a fast, accurate and cost-saving basis. CONVE-FILER 
is the most efficient, ingenious equipment yet devel- 
oped for housing a large active card file. 

Filing and finding are faster, filing capacity is 
usually increased as much as 50% in less floor space. 
You get more done because CONVE-FILER helps in- 
crease clerical productivity .. . improves working 
conditions. It eliminates walking, reaching, stoop- 


60 “extra capacity” CONVE-FILER units in 
office of large insurance company. Each 
clerk easily handles a battery of five units. 


3 “ty & 4 


TRADEMARK 


ing, pulling, pushing. Clerks are seated at all times. 
Electricity does the work. A press of the Selector 
Button brings the desired card to the clerk instantly. 
Foot-pedal operation is also available freeing both 
hands for productive work. 

Want your filing dollars to go further? Do your 
filing this fast, modern way. Discover the many 
benefits of CONVE-FILER today. Call a Remington 
Rand representative or write for booklet LBV160. 
Address Room 2161, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Ftarnd. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


For November, 1957 





Record Preservation—from page 57 


serve, available only to a specified 
list of persons and to others on spe- 
cial permission. 

Look upon filing as a means of 
safe-keeping and convenient preser- 
vation of essential data, available 
upon immediate notice. Filing is not 
a means of clearing the desks of 
trivia—it is not a housekeeping ac- 
tivity, but is a specialized skill essen- 
tial to all business enterprise. 

Storage is a means of safe-keeping 
and preservation of all data and in- 
formation required by a company, 
not on a day-to-day basis, but on an 
undetermined and unpredictable call 
basis. Immediate availability is a 
requirement of any current filing 
system, but is not a requirement in 
a storage system because only non- 
current, but essential data are kept 
in storage. The period of destruc- 
tion of filing materials is when the 
need of current reference has passed, 
and the value of the items has ceased. 
Storage is as selective in scope as is 
filing. 


Twice as many records 
in the same space 
with America’s first 


Treating the problems of the 
“company’s memory” (filing and 
storage) is an important part of 
management’s efforts to reduce office 
costs. Cost consciousness comes 
from the analysis of the reasons for 
cost increases and not from a man- 
agement directive inviting the em- 
ployees to exercise care in creating 
“expense activities.” Directives in- 
evitably refer “to the other fellow” 
and are rarely personalized, whereas 
cost studies are factual and specific. 


ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


MINIATURE ELECTRIC LANTERNS of 
authentic design are suggested as 
business gifts by R. E. Dietz Com- 
pany. Made from the same dies as 
regular outdoor lanterns, and meas- 
uring eight and a half inches they 
are suitable for decorative items as 
well as children’s toys. Durably 
constructed with baked enamel fin- 
ish, each is powered by two standard 
“D” batteries and a Number 14 
bulb. One style, especially popular 


as a decorative item, is painted a 
locomotive flat black and has gleam- 
ing copper trim. A second is painted | 
bulldozer yellow and has a ruby-red | 
globe. The third is fire engine red’ 
with silver trim. 


ACCOUNTING BROCHURE 


A UNIFORM INSURANCE AGENCY 
accounting plan, described-in a bro- 
chure available from The National 
Cash Register Company was devel- 
oped from a study of conventional 
insurance agency systems. The fin- 
ished plan—completely mecharized 
—is designed to handle the follow- 
ing jobs; invoicing and posting ac- 
counts current; cash receipts and 
deposit tickets; assured’s statement 
and age analysis report; check wri- 
ting and general ledger ; income and 
expense reports; statistical report- 
ing; and salesmen’s commission 
records. 


SERVICE CENTER OPENED 


On octoser 8 Alwac Corporation 
opened an electronic computer con- 
tract service center in the Coliseum 
Building, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York City. A programming and 
analyst staff is available to assist in 
the use of the machines and periph- 
eral equipment on a contract basis 
or as training facilities. 

Alwac at present has twenty-four 
installations of its equipment in 
government, business and scientific 
research organizations. Punch card 
and magnetic tape transport units 
make the equipment adaptable for 
commercial and insurance proce- 
dures. The computer is a low cost, 
general purpose, internally pro- 
grammed digital computer designed 
for a wide range of applications. In- 
put equipment includes Flexowriter, 
punch cards, high speed paper tape 
and magnetic tape. Output is by line 
printer, Flexowriter, punch cards 
and paper tape. 


space-saving filing system! 
SPACE SAVING 


Just 1 Visi-Shelf Filing Unit files the 
equivalent of 2 standard filing cabinets 
—in half the floor space! 


TIME SAVING 


Filing is faster and easier with Visi- 
Shelf’s exclusive “Facile Guide Pull!” 


COST SAVING 


Visi-Shelf units file more at lowest cost! 
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Visi-Shelf Filing Units are available 
from 7 to 10 openings High — With 
or Without Doors — Correspondence 
and Legal Sizes. 


225 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


VISI-SHELF FILE INC. 
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NE WALTMAN, Vice President and Comptroller of the Preferred 


Insurance Co. 
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THIS NATIONAL CLass “31” Accounting Machine has simplified the book- 


keeping procedure of the Preferred Insurance Co. 


“Our CZalional System saves us *7,800 a year... 


pays for itself every 9 months” —Preferred Insurance Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“We installed a National System to 
process claims and loss adjustments,” 
writes N. E. Waltman, Vice President 
and Comptroller of the Preferred 
Insurance Co. “Our National System 
has reduced the number of persons 
assigned to this work by 60%. 

“We use our National Class ‘31’ 
for General Ledger, too. It provides 
us with an automatic computation of 
the account balance each time an 
entry is made and a daily proof of all 


entries. Our National does the job 
quickly, too, because it posts all 
necessary records simultaneously. 
And, as a result, it eliminates dupli- 
cation of effort and makes certain 
that all related records are identical. 

“Tn all our National System saves 
us at least $7,800 a year, pays for 
itself every 9 months.” 


N. E. Waltman, Vice President’ and 
Comptroller of the Preferred Insurance Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Your insurance company, too, can enjoy 
the increased efficiency and economy made 
possible by a National System. Nationals 
pay for themselves quickly through savings, 
then. continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. For complete information, call your 
nearby National representative today. He’s 
listed in the yellow pages of your = 


phone book. 
MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











you get 


PLOVER BOND 


letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take 
a good look at visibly better PLovER Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to the 
beautiful Qualitex finish, the manufacture of 
PLOVER BOonp is rigidly controlled to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent. Yet, you can 
use visibly better PLOVER Bonp for just a few 
cents more a day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the 
world’s purest paper-making water . . . the 
water of Whiting Springs. So perfectly distilled 
by nature, it needs no harsh chemical 
treatments which deteriorate delicate cellulose 
fibers. PLOVER Bonp is whiter, brighter, 
stronger . . . naturally. 

! 

| 

| 


BOND 


Available in white wove in light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER BonpD 
distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 








Premium Billing—from page 6! 


are withdrawn from the unpaid pre- 


mium file and sent to our tabulating 
division. The agency accounting 


date and home office accounting | 


month are gang-punched into the 
unpaid premium cards with each 
report. The cards for each agency 
accounting date are then sorted into 
policy number order by commission 
rate, separated into first and renewal 
and, then, divided as to insurance 
and annuity premiums. The cards 
are tabulated on audit report forms 
with subtotals on all the above 
breakdowns. Cards and tabulations 
are returned to the agency account- 
ing division to be balanced with the 
reports. All reports that do not bal- 
ance are rerun until they do. 


Sorted at End of Month 


The balanced paid accounting 
cards are accumulated until the end 
of the month, when they are sorted 
by policy number and agency, then 
tabulated and balanced to controls. 
These cards are then put into state 
order and tabulated for premium tax 
purposes. These paid accounting 
cards are used as the authority to 
pay commissions. 

At the time of an agency avdit, 
the unpaid accounting cards in file 
in the premium accounting section 
for the agency are tabulated on audit 
form paper and sent to the auditor in 
charge of the audit. 


Saving in Time and Money 


We believe that in this new billing 
and accounting procedure there will 
be no substantial saving in the bill- 
ing operation. The agencies will be 
relieved of a great deal of clerical 
work. On the other hand, in the 
accounting procedure that is, after 
the premium is paid and reported, 
the saving both in money and time 
is great because the same cards that 
are used to write the premium no- 
tices are used to audit the reports 
from the agencies as well as to dis- 
tribute the premiums, dividend and 
policy loan interest to the various 
home office accounts. Also they are 
used for distribution of state pre- 
mium tax figures. The saving at the 
year end is considerable in produc- 
ing the deferred and unpaid pre- 
mium totals for the annual state- 
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DFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
| 1. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 





33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
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40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Cop holders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line a 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 





Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 29 


public’s attitude toward both the 
product of the firm and the persons 
associated with the business. Since 
the product of a professional man is 
a highly skilled service rather than a 
tangible physical good, good will 
must depend entirely upon the pub- 
lic’s evaluation and appreciation of 
the knowledge and skill of the prac- 
titioner. In providing his service the 
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professional practitioner is making 
available to his client and community 
a product which is a combination of 
his education, skill, experience and 
personality. 

In the case of the firm producing a 
tangible physical good, however, 
good will derives from the public’s 
esteem for the quality of the product 
and the trademark carried by the 
latter as well as from the public’s 
esteem for the persons associated 


Hear...see...feel... 
the impact of 
group benefits 


... in a dynamic new motion picture in full 
color! This moving, realistic film shows man- 
agement how to get the greatest return on its 
investment in group insurance and pensions 
through improved employee attitude and in- 
creased work effectiveness. 


Fair warning: this movie, “THe LirETmMe 
Loox,” is going to be talked about because 
it adds such a dramatic new sales dimension 
to group benefits. 


If you'd like to see .. . or use “THE LIFETIME 
Loox,” just call our local office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


with the business. In many busi- 
nesses the contribution of the latter 
to good will is of minor importance 
since it is the product and its trade 
mark which attracts public patron- 
age. 

The important factors which un- 
derlie the life value of a successful 
surgeon such as Dr. “A” would in- 
clude: (1) the extensive and inten- 
sive education and training which 
he acquired in preparing for his pro- 
fession; (2) his personality which 
evokes a favorable response from 
his clients; (3) his initiative and 
ambition; (4) his strength of char- 
acter and reputation for integrity ; 
(5) his health and energy; (6) his 
specialized skills; (7) his previous 
experience in his profession; and 
(8) the business acumen which en- 
ables him to organize and operate 
his professional practice successfully 
and profitably. 


(2) In addition to the nature of 
the product supplied by a profes- 
sional partnership such as the “A 
and B Clinic” and the relatively 
greater importance of the personal 
relationship between the professional 
man and his clients, the “A and B 
Clinic” would differ from a business 
or commercial partnership in several 
other respects. First, the professional 
partnership would normally have a 
relatively smaller investment in phys- 
ical assets, including inventory of 
processed and finished goods. Sec- 
ond, the accounts receivable of the 
professional partnership would make 
up a relatively larger proportion of 
both the current assets and the total 
assets of the firm than is usual for 
the commercial partnership. Third, 
the promotion of a professional part- 
nership differs from a commercial 
partnership. Advertising programs, 
special introductory offers, and other 
promotional tools are not used. The 
promotion of the business would de- 
pend upon the building of reputa- 
tion, prestige and good will through 
satisfied clients who recommend the 
services of the partnership to others. 
Fourth, although the professional 
partnership should apply the prin- 
ciples of sound business management 
to the operation of its business, the 
conduct of the business does not 
require the same rigid enforcement 
of office hours and permits greater 
flexibility with respect to the types 
of activities that may be undertaken. 
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Fifth, a business or commercial part- 
nership may choose to incorporate 
or adopt other forms of business or- 
ganization. Professional men, on the 
other hand, generally are prohibited 
by state law from incorporating. 


Sixth, in valuing the professional 3 


partnership for purposes of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, the law recognizes 
that the success of a professional 
partnership depends predominantly 
upon the human life value of the 
individual partners and little or no 
good will valuation is assumed to 
exist apart from the human life val- 
ues in the partnership. Therefore, 
the value of professional partner- 
ships for Federal estate tax purposes 
is usually limited to the net tangible 
assets ; i.e., the value of the deceased 
partner’s interest is usually limited 
to his share in the net tangible assets 
of the partnership unless the part- 
ners have entered into an agreement 
for disposition of a decedent’s inter- 
est which would provide benefits for 
his family in excess of the net tan- 
gible assets, In the valuation of an 
interest in an ordinary partnership, 
on the other hand, good will must 
be accounted for, unless there is a 
valid and subsisting buy and sell 
agreement. 

(b) Drs. “A” and “B” might have 
organized the corporation, “Medical 
Assets, Incorporated”, to hold and 
manage the tangible assets of the “A 
and B Clinic” for a number of rea- 
sons. The use of the corporate type 
of organization would limit the lia- 
bilities of the individual partners 
with respect to the operation and 
management of the building to the 
amount that they had invested 
personally in the corporation. Drs. 
“A” and “B” might have wished 
to make the shares of owner- 
ship in the corporation divisible in 
order to facilitate the transfer of 
ownership interests if transfer be- 
came necessary for any reason in- 
cluding death of Drs. “A” or “B”. 
This divisibility might also be advan- 
tageous if Drs. “A” and “B” later 
decided to make gifts to family mem- 
bers. There might be a future in- 
come tax advantage by using the 
corporate device since this would 
permit a reasonable accumulation of 
earnings within the corporation 
which would be taxed at the appro- 
priate Federal corporation income 
tax rates, but would avoid the Fed- 
eral individual income tax rates 
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A Typical 
Bankerslifeman 





There are several characteristics which are to be found 


in any typical Bankerslifeman, such as: competent, 
trained and successful. Because he is that kind of man, 
he is aware of his opportunity and obligation to be of 
real service to his community. He is the kind of field 


underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 24 COMPANY 


DES MOINES. 


1OWA 





which would apply to the partners 
individually whether earnings were 
distributed or not. Under the part- 
nership type of organization the 
earnings would be taxable to the 
partners even though they were held 
for use within the partnership. By 
setting up a corporation Drs. “A” 
and “B” might become eligible for 
social security benefits as employes 
of the real estate corporation, which 
benefits would not be available to 


them as private practitioners, They 
might have been motivated also by 
the fact that they would participate 
in and be a beneficiary under any 
pension plan or other employes ben- 
efit plan which they might install. 
Finally, the use of the corporate de- 
vice would enable them to provide 
separation of management from 
ownership which in the future might 
be a desirable arrangement. This 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


may become more important as the 
demand for the services of the doc- 
tors increases and the time available 
to them to attend to the management 
of the property becomes more re- 
stricted. In this event they could hire 
others to assume management re- 
sponsibility. 


QUESTION 2 


In recent years, particularly 
since they organized the “A and 





D. K. Burtner, GA J. D. Ingram, 
Stockton Chicago 


CONGRATULATION 
TO NEW CLUS 


O BE known as a Chartered 
Underwriter distin- 


Life 








B Clinic”, Drs. “A” and “B” 
have done an increasing amount 
of work for local corporations 
and have become conscious of 
various kinds of insurance cov- 
erages to protect employes 
against the financial hazards of 
disability and death. They are 
interested in learning more about 
the types of insurance coverages 
available to provide protection 
for themselves and their 13 em- 
ployes. 

(a and b) Prepare in outline 
form a summary of any benefits 





C. T. Johnson, GA 
Grand Rapids 


W. U. Ogletree, 
Baltimore 





J. M. Utter, 
Seattle 
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guishes a man — it gives him 
professional stature. And to the 
men upon whom this designa- 
tion has just been conferred at 
the 68th annual NALU con- 
vention, we offer our best wishes 
for a very successful future. 


Particularly, we are proud of 
these seven new CLUs from the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. This 
brings to a total of 67, the num- 
ber of Chartered Life Under- 
writers among our field and 
Home Office associates. 





E. J. Wills, 
Home Office 





E. E. Woleslagel, 
Wichita 








available in the event of disability 
or death for Drs. “A” and “B” 
and their employes under the fol- 
lowing coverages: 

(1) Group insurance, includ- 
ing group life, group accident 
and sickness (income replace- 
ment), and group medical and 
surgical. 

(2) Hospital and _ medical 
service plans (“Blue Cross” and 
“Blue Shield’’). 

(3) Group major medical 
(“medical catastrophe”) insur- 
ance. 

(4) Workmen’s 
tion insurance. 

(5) Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

(c) Drs. “A” and “B” are 
particularly interested in learn- 
ing what other types of insurance 
contracts might be available to 
them personally to protect 
against loss of income in event 
of their total disability. Describe 
the various insurance contracts 
which might be available for this 
purpose and indicate which 
would be most appropriate in 
their situations. 


compensa- 


Answer to Question 2 


(a and b) (1) Although in some 
states the number of employes re- 
quired for the writing of a group life 
insurance policy has been reduced to 
as low as ten, in many states the 
minimum number is_ twenty-five. 
Therefore, in some states “A and B 
Clinic” would not qualify for group 
insurance. Assuming, however, that 
the Clinic does qualify for group in- 
surance and group life insurance is 
purchased, the employes would be 
eligible for a death benefit which is 
usually related to their earnings, 
although any basis which precludes 
individual selection of the amount 
can be used. Group life insurance 
policies provide for a waiver of pre- 
mium in case of total and permanent 
disability prior to age 60, and the 
policy may be written to mature in 
case of total and permanent disabil- 
ity before age 60. Each employe has 
the right also to convert his group 
life insurance policy to permanent 
insurance without proof of insurabil- 
ity within a stipulated period after 
termination of employment or tet- 
mination of the master plan. Group 
insurance may be written to provide 
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additional benefits in the event that 
the covered employe should die from 
accidental means or suffer dismem- 
berment. 

Under a group accident and sick- 
ness policy the employe would be eli- 
gible to receive specified weekly cash 
benefits for disability not associated 
with his employment. The replace- 
ment of income for disability result- 
ing from an accident may commence 
on the first day of disability, but in 
case of sickness a waiting period is 
generally required. Benefits are ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the em- 
ploye’s compensation at time of dis- 
ability and are usually payable over 
a period of thirteen, twenty-six, or 
fifty-two weeks, 

The cost of hospital room and 
board is usually paid on a per diem 
basis up to a maximum number of 
days under a group medical and sur- 
gical policy; “in hospital’ special 
fees, medical costs and surgical ex- 
penses are usually paid according to 
a schedule. For a higher premium a 
group accident and sickness policy 
may be written to provide blanket 
medical coverage. Under a blanket 
medical coverage a maximum bene- 
fit is established for medical and sur- 
gical expenses rather than a schedule 
of separate benefits. 

(2) Under hospital and medical 
service plans (“Blue Cross” and 
“Blue Shield’) the employe is en- 
titled to a specified number of days 
of hospitalization in a semi-private 
room, including general medical and 
nursing care. Under the Blue Shield 
plans the employe is entitled to spec- 
ified sums, set forth in a schedule, 
for various operations; and medical 
care not associated with surgery may 
be provided, especially for hospitali- 
zation. These service plans provide 
first dollar coverage for medical ex- 
penses incurred as a result of a dis- 
ability not covered under workmen's 
compensation insurance. 

(3) Group major medical ex- 
pense insurance provides blanket 
coverage for medical, nursing, sur- 
gical and hospital expenses in excess 
of a certain deductible, up to a rather 
substantial total sum. The maximum 
benefits may be expressed in terms 
of an amount “per cause” or “per 
calendar year”. Under the former 
method a maximum is placed upon 
the amount of reimbursement for 
each illness or disability. Under the 
latter method a maximum is placed 
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SOMETHING REALLY 
NEW 


Now available through Atlantic Li‘’e, “The 
Family Cirele Plan”—a completely ucy. 
concept in family group coverage. Emi rac- 
ing both life and hospitalization insurance, 
it provides what can truly be called a circle 
of protection for the family circle. 





And to help Atlantic agents broaden their 
circle of siete with “The Family Circle 
Plan,” a completely new sales package is 
available, featuring the “slide-o-matic” 





rate rule. It gets attention . 


. . but more 


important, it gets sales. 


Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—RICHMOND. VA. 
Life e Accident & Sickness ¢ Hospitalization 


More Than a Half Century of Service 


<a 


upon the amount of reimbursement 
payable for a given year. Group 
major medical is virtually always 
written with a coinsurance participa- 
tion which provides that the insured 
will pay a certain percentage such as 
15, 20, or 25%, of all costs in excess 
of the deductible. 

(4) A workmen’s compensation 
insurance policy would underwrite 
or guarantee to the employes of the 
“A and B Clinic” the benefits pro- 
vided by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in that particular state. 





The statutes in most states provide 
three types of benefits for injuries or 
death in the course of and arising 
out of the worker’s employment: 
cash benefits, medical benefits, and 
rehabilitation benefits. Cash com- 
pensation benefits are intended to 
replace lost wages or cover funeral 
expenses in case of death. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the em- 
ployes weekly wage, the disability 
income would continue throughout 
the period of the disability subject 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


to any limitations in the law as to 
the duration of payments or the 
maximum amount payable, If the 
disability was one of a specified list 
of disabilities, compensation would 
be provided in accordance with a 
schedule of benefits, which purports 
to approximate the loss of earning 
power. Some states provide for the 
payment of certain dependents’ ben- 
efits in the case of the employe’s 
death. In addition to these disability 
income benefits, the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws provide for payment 
of certain hospital, medical, and sur- 
gical expenses as well as the cost of 
medicines and supplies up to a spe- 
cified maximum. Medical benefits, 
including surgical and hospital, are 
paid from date of disability without 
requiring a waiting period as is us- 
ually required for the replacement 
of income benefits. Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance may also pro- 
vide cash payment for rehabilitation 
benefits in accordance with state 
compensation laws. 

(5) If an employe of the “A and 
B Clinic” is either fully or currently 
insured under Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, a lump sum 
death benefit, equal to three times 
the primary insurance amount of the 
deceased up to a maximum of $255, 
would be paid to the widow or wid- 
ower of the deceased. Likewise, if 
the employe is fully or currently in- 
sured under O. A. S. I. the children 
until age 18 and the widow or wid- 
ower while the children are under 
age 18 will be eligible for survivors’ 
benefits. The widow or widower will 
also be eligible for retirement bene- 
fits at age 65 if the deceased was fully 
insured, 

Doctors in private practice are not 
eligible for social security. There 
fore, as self-employed medical prac- 
titioners in the “A and B Clinic” 
the doctors would not qualify for 
social security benefits. However, as 
employes of “Medical Assets, Inc.” 
the doctors might become eligible 
for such benefits, but it is doubtful 
if their salaries from “Medical As- 
sets, Inc.” would make them eligible 
for substantial benefits. (Note: Re- 
cent changes in Social Security Act 
provide both survivorship and re- 
tirement benefits at ages earlier than 
sixty-five. Under the 1956 amend- 
ments, a widow of a fully insured 
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person can draw full benefits at age 
sixty-two. ) 

(c) Drs. “A” and “B” might ob- 
tain protection against loss of income 
because of total disability through 
the attachment of a disability income 
rider to an ordinary life insurance 
policy. The total disability income 
rider provides that in case of perma- 
nent and total disability before a 
specified age, usually fifty-five or 
sixty, the insured will receive during 
the period of disability a monthly 
income equal to 0.5% of the face of 
the policy. Payment in any case is 
subject to a six-month waiting pe- 


- riod which is considered to establish 


the permanency of the disability. The 
rider usually defines total disability 
as incapacity to engage in any work 
for remuneration or profit. In prac- 
tice, however, the companies are 
more liberal in their interpretation 
of total disability than the definition 
would imply; also, certain disabili- 
ties such as the loss of both feet, both 
hands, or one foot and one hand are 
presumed to be total. Furthermore, 
no distinction is made between acci- 
dent and disease so that total disa- 
bility from either cause which 
continues for six months makes the 
policy holder eligible for benefits. 

Commercial accident and sickness 
policies provide for replacement of 
income in case of total disability with 
weekly indemnities ranging upward 
from five dollars a week. The com- 
panies usually pay sickness benefits 
for a shorter period than for disa- 
bility arising out of accidents. The 
contracts usually provide cash bene- 
fits for partial disability as a result 
of an accident in an amount equal to 
40% of the benefits payable for total 
disability. Usually there is a wait- 
ing period before benefits are paid 
in case of sickness. The commercial 
accident and sickness policy is not 
guaranteed renewable and may be 
cancelled at the option of the com- 
pany. 

At a somewhat higher premium 
Drs. “A” and “B” could apply for 
a noncancellable, guaranteed renew- 
able accident and sickness policy 
which provides coverage up to a 
specified age, with a waiting period 
in case of sickness. The weekly cash 
benefits are similar to those available 
under a cancellable commercial ac- 
cident and sickness policy. The non- 
cancellable policy would have all the 
features of the usual commercial pol- 


icy and in addition would have the 
policy’s renewability guaranteed. By 
purchasing the noncancellable policy 
the doctors in effect would be as- 
sured of having accident and sick- 
ness insurance protection up to the 
specified age. 

If the local medical society has a 
group plan, Drs. “A” and “B” might 
purchase disability income coverage 
through their local medical society. 
The insurer may cancel the group 
contract at any time or may accom- 
plish virtually the same thing by re- 
fusing to renew the policy on any 
policy anniversary. As with group 
life insurance, premium rates for 
group accident and sickness are gen- 
erally lower than for individual con- 
tracts. Normally no medical exami- 
nation is required for the insurance 
so long as the weekly benefits applied 
for are within the limits established 
for the plan. 

Depending on the design of the 
personal insurance program of “A” 
and “B” and the nature of the bene- 
fits available to them through Medi- 
cal Societies or through their clinic, 
it is conceivable any of the four types 
of contracts described above might 
be appropriate. As a matter of fact, 
an excellent program to provide re- 
placement of income for the two doc- 
tors in the event of total disability 
might be built around contracts 
within each of the four categories. 
Since the cash benefits under the 
noncancellable accident and sickness 
policy are similar to the benefits un- 
der the ordinary commercial policy, 
and in addition are assured up to a 
specified age, it would appear that 
this noncancellable type of contract 
would be more appropriate especially 
since the incomes of Drs. “A” and 
“B” would permit them to bear the 
additional cost. In addition to the 
noncancellable policy, however, both 
a disability income rider to their life 
insurance policies and disability in- 
come coverage purchased through 
their local medical society, might be 
included in the over-all plan of Dr. 
“A” and Dr. “B” to provide income 
replacement in case of total disabil- 


ity. 


QUESTIONS 3 and 4 

(a and b) (1) Explain why it 
is normally considered good 
practice to retire the stock owner- 
ship of a deceased stockholder 
in a close corporation. 
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(2) Would you recommend 
that a plan be adopted by Drs. 
“A” and “B” in accordance with 
which the survivor would pur- 
chase the deceased’s stockhold- 
ings in “Medical Assets, Inc.”? 


_Ifso, why? If not, why not? 


(ec and d) Dr. “A” has heard 
that members of business part- 
nerships often enter into agree- 
ments to dispose of the partner- 
ship interest of a partner upon 
his death. He wonders whether 
a comparable plan would be ap- 
propriate for a professional part- 
nership such as the “A and B 
Clinic”. Outline your recom- 
mendations to Drs, “A” and “B” 
concerning an appropriate plan 
for disposing of their partner- 
ship interests upon the death of 
either. Be specific in your recom- 
mendations with respect to 

(1) the nature of the agree- 
ment; 

(2) the factors involved in 
the valuation of the partnership 
interests; and 

(3) the provisions, if any, re- 
lating to the use of life insurance. 

(e) Drs. “A” and “B” have 


been especially pleased with the - 


interest and ability of one of the 
young physicians now working 
as a salaried employe of the “A 
and B Clinic” and they are think- 
ing about asking him to join the 
partnership. Would it involve 
the organization of a new part- 
nership if the young physician 
were to be brought in as a new 
partner with Drs. “A” and “B”? 
Explain. 


Answer to Questions 3 and 4 


(a and b) (1) The retirement ot 
the stock ownership of a deceased 
stockholder in a close corporation 
is normally considered to be benefi- 
cial to all the parties involved: the 
heirs, the surviving stockholders and 
the corporation. The retirement of 
the stock ownership of the deceased 
stockholder, under a properly drawn 
and funded buy and sell agreement 
enables the heirs to receive a fair 
price for the shares owned by the 
deceased ; facilitates a prompt settle- 
ment of the business affairs of the 
deceased and, therefore, expedites 
settlement of the entire estate; es- 
tablishes a value of the ownership 
interest of the deceased for Federal 
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estate tax purposes ; provides liquid- 
ity for the estate and, hence, relieves 
the executor or the administrator of 
the necessity of converting other as- 
sets into cash, sometimes at a loss; 
prevents the freezing out of the heirs 
as minority stockholders; and re- 
lieves the heirs of management re- 
sponsibility which they may not be 
qualified to assume because of their 
age and lack of knowledge or experi- 
ence, Finally, the heirs should be 


able to arrange for a more diversi- 
fied investment of the funds else- 
where which may be to their advan- 
tage since their ownership interest 
in the business would represent a 
non-diversified asset that might pro- 
vide little, if any, income for them 
as close corporations usually do not 
pay dividends. 

The benefits to the surviving 
stockholders would include the right 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to an increased share of the profits 
of the business which is probably a 
more equitable arrangement since 
the surviving stockholders will be 
making the real contributions to the 
earnings and success of the business. 
Also, the retirement of the stock 
ownership would eliminate any diffi- 
cuties which might develop between 
the surviving stockholders and the 
heirs of the deceased. Then too, a 
plan to retire the stock of a deceased 
stockholder would prevent the pos- 
sible entry of outsiders into the busi- 
ness if the heirs of the deceased de- 
cided to dispose of their shares of 
stock to outsiders. Finally, a prop- 
erly drawn and funded stock pur- 
chase agreement would establish a 
price for the shares which would be 
fair to both the heirs and the surviv- 
ing stockholders. If funded by life 
insurance the survivors would be in 
a better financial position to continue 
the firm, since working capital would 
not then have to be used to pay for a 
decedent’s shares. 


The corporation itself would bene- 
fit from a plan to retire the stock of 
a deceased stockholder. In the first 
place, the morale of the employes 
would be improved since they would 
be assured of the continuation of the 
business and of their employment 
under harmonious conditions. Sec- 
ond, the possibilities of friction in a 
management composed of the heirs 
of the deceased stockholder and the 
surviving stockholders would be 
eliminated. The existence and con- 
tinuation of such friction might im- 
pair efficient operations, undermine 
employe morale, and possibly injure 
the good will of the firm’s customers 
and the public in general. Third, a 
forced liquidation, with its inevitable 
losses, would be avoided. Finally, 
if the bank and trade creditors are 
assured that the business would be 
continued on a harmonious basis 
they would be more willing to extend 
new credit and to renew outstanding 
credit. 


(2) From the facts given it ap- 
pears that a plan should be adopted 
by Drs, “A” and “B” in accordance 
with which the survivor would pur- 
chase the deceased’s stockholdings in 
“Medical Assets, Incorporated”. 
The old mansion which was remod- 
eled and equipped for use as a clinic 
was not intended to produce income 
76 


except to the extent that it contrib- 
uted to the earnings of the clinic, 
but it represents a large proportion 
of the assets of the corporation. 
Thus, the heirs of either Dr. “A” or 
“B” might receive no income from 
the funds that would be tied up in 
the corporation. Furthermore, the 
value of the properties is now tied 
to the life of both “A” and “B”. 
The earnings of the clinic and, there- 
fore, the value of the property may 
decline upon the death of either. Fi- 
nally, the assets are heavily mort- 
gaged and the heirs have nothing to 
gain by continuing to hold an inter- 
est in the corporation. The present 
value of the interest would decrease 
sharply with a downtrend in the 
value of the assets. To continue to 
operate the properties under the 
management of the surviving stock- 
holder and the heirs of the deceased 
would merely invite the type of dis- 
pute suggested above and because of 
the equal ownership of the stock the 
situation could reach an impasse. 

On the other hand, it might be 
argued that the building and equip- 
ment might become good income- 
producing property in which case 
the surviving heirs might be better 
off financially to retain an ownership 
interest in the properties. However, 
since this injects a speculative ele- 
ment into the financial planning of 
the doctors, the sounder plan appears 
to be for the surviving partner to 
acquire the properties. If the pur- 
chase agreement were funded by life 
insurance the surviving heirs coul< 
be assured of a continuing income 
for the period of need rather than of 
half ownership of a speculative piece 
of real estate. 


(ec and d) (1) A buy and sell 
agreement is as appropriate for the 
professional partnership of the “A 
and B Clinic” as for the usual type 
of business partnership. The basic 
question is whether the agreement 
will cover only the disposition of 
the tangible assets or whether it will 
provide for a continuation of income 
in recognition of (1) uncollected 
accounts, (2) good will, and (3) hu- 
man compassion for the family of the 
deceased. 


A partnership buy and sell agree- 
ment of the usual type may be either 
a cross purchase agreement or an 
entity arrangement. Under a cross 
purchase agreement, the partners 
mutually agree to sell their interest 


at their own death and to buy their 
share of the interest of a deceased 
partner at his death. Under an entity 
arrangement the partnership itseli 
agrees to purchase the interest of 
deceased partner and the individual 
partners agree to sell their respec- 
tive interests in the partnership at 
death. The buy and sell agreement, 
in this latter case, is between the 
partnership, as an entity, and the 
individual partners. 

In the professional partnership of 
Drs. “A” and “B” there is a net 
equity of $18,000 for the two part- 
ners with a net annual income from 
the operation of the clinic of $110,- 
000. It would not seem equitable for 
a deceased partner to receive only 
$9,000, the value of a deceased part- 
ner’s interest in the tangible assets. 
There should be some recognition of 
the contribution which the deceased 
partner made to the building up of 
the partnership to its present posi- 
tion of prestige and _ reputation. 
Therefore, the agreement entered 
into by the partners should not only 
provide for disposition of the de- 
ceased’s interest in the tangible as- 
sets of the partnership, but should 
make some provision for the good 
will value created by the deceased 
partner. This provision may take 
the form of an agreement whereby 
a specified portion of the income of 
the partnership will be continued to 
the beneficiaries of the deceased part- 
ner for a specified period of years or 
as a series of payments in exchange 
for the interest of the deceased part- 
ner in the “A and B Clinic’s” good 
will. In the former case, 1.e., the 
income continuation agreement, the 
payments would be deductible by 
the partnership as a distribution of 
partnership income and hence tax- 
able to the recipients of the payments 
as ordinary income. If the payments 
should take the form of instalments 
on the purchase price for the good 
will interest, then the payments 
would not be deductible by the part- 
nership and would not ordinarily be 
taxable to the surviving heirs. From 
the standpoint of the deceased’s ben- 
eficiaries the income received would 
be treated as payments in exchange 
for a capital asset which would have 
a basis equal to the value at which it 
was taxed in the deceased’s estate. 
Hence, since the taxable value would 
be the same as the value indicated in 
the agreement, there would be 10 


(Continued on page 78) 
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gain or loss arising out of the sale 
of the interest. 


(2) In determining the valuation 
of the interest of each of the part- 
ners, the latter must recognize that 
the value of the partnership as a go- 
ing concern depends upon both net 
tangible assets and good will. The 
tangible assets totaling $26,000 are 
composed of only two items: cash in 
the bank, $16,000 and accounts re- 
ceivable, $10,000. Deducting the 
partnership liabilities of $8,000 
leaves net tangible assets of $18,000. 


In a professional partnership sit- 
uation, such as that represented by 
the “A and B Clinic”, it can be ar- 
gued that relatively little of the good 
will which is attributable to either 
of the doctors while living will exist 
following his death. Former patients 
of the deceased will seek another 
doctor or if those patients continue 
to patronize the clinic they will do 
so for reasons other than the exist- 
ence of good will which the deceased 
had established during his lifetime. 
On the other hand, however, it can 
be argued that many of the patients 


of the deceased doctor will be in- 


clined to continue patronizing the 
clinic and, therefore, there is an ele- 
ment of good will continuing after 
a partner’s death which should be 
recognized in any valuation plan. 
The value of good will for the 
typical commercial partnership may 
be approximated by capitalizing the 
current earnings of the partnership 
after deducting the annual salaries 
of the partners and after allowing a 
reasonable return on the book value 
of the partnership assets. Capitaliz- 
ing at 20%, for example, would pro- 
duce a figure equivalent to earnings 
for five years. In the case of the “A 
and B Clinic”, apparently no specific 
salaries are assigned to Drs. “A” and 
“B”, but rather they are receiving 
the residual net income of the part- 
nership, In order to arrive at a fig- 
ure for the capitalization of good 
will, or, more likely, the amount 
needed to provide continuation of 
income for a given period, it would 
be necessary to determine a reason- 
able salary for the doctors in this 
particular situation. Having made 
this determination, the two doctors 
could then arrive at a reasonable in- 
come figure to be continued for a 
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given period to the family of the de- 
ceased partner. Alternatively, the 
value of the good will attributable to 
each partner could be calculated and 
arrangements made to pay this value 
to the heirs of the deceased partner. 

(3) The provisions in the agree- 
ment relating to the use of life insur- 
ance by Drs. “A” and “B” depend 
largely upon the type of agreement 
adopted. If it is an entity type of 
agreement, under which the “A and 
B Clinic” is to pay a lump sum for 
a deceased partner’s interest in the 
firm, and is also to make income 
payments to the estate for a specified 
number of years thereafter, adequate 
life insurance owned by the partner- 
ship and payable to it will finance its 
obligations under the agreement. 
The agreement should provide for 
the acquisition and maintenance of 
specified policies to be owned by and 
payable to the “A and B Clinic” for 
this purpose. It should provide that 
premiums are to be paid by the “A 
and B Clinic” and charged to general 
partnership expense. Such premi- 
ums are not deductible for income 
tax purposes, however. There should 
be a provision for adding or with- 
drawing policies, and a provision al- 
lowing Drs. “A” and “B” to acquire 
the policies covering’ their lives if 
the agreement is terminated. 5 

If a cross-purchase type of buy 
and sell agreement is chosen, either 
of two alternative arrangements 
might be used by Drs. “A” and 
“B”. Each doctor might own and 


. be the beneficiary of certain speci- 


fied insurance on the life of the other. 
Alternatively, a trustee might be 
named as beneficiary for the purpose 
of carrying out the terms of the 
agreement after a death occurs. The 
agreement should provide that pre- 
miums are to be paid by each policy- 
holder. If income continuation 
payments, as well as a lump sum 
payment, are to be made by the sur- 
viving partner, a specified amount 
of insurance should be maintained 
by each doctor so as to cover the 
total payments he is to make should 
the other doctor pre-decease him. 
The agreement should provide that 
upon the death of either Dr. “A” or 
Dr. “B,” the survivor would have an 
option to purchase for its then ter- 
minal cash value the insurance on 
his life from the deceased’s estate. 
A similar provision should be in- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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cluded to allow each doctor to take 
over the insurance on his own life 
upon termination of the agreement. 


The executor of the deceased’s 
estate would receive payment im- 
mediately and in full for the value 
of the deceased doctor’s interest in 
the assets and would, therefore, be 
in a position to settle the estate 
promptly and efficiently. Further- 
more, the widow would be entirely 
free from any worries or responsi- 
bilities with respect to the business. 
The surviving partner would be as- 
sured of continuation of the business 
without interruption or suffering the 
inevitable losses that would accom- 
pany liquidation. Thus the arrange- 
ment would work out for the benefit 
of both surviving partner and sur- 
viving heirs. 

The provisions in the agreement 
relative to insurance should include 
a description of each life insurance 
policy with a space provided for re- 
cording any future changes in the 
insurance coverage occurring be- 
cause of adding, substituting, or 
withdrawing of policies; an agree- 
ment as to the obligation of the part- 
ners to pay premiums; a statement 


concerning the ownership of the in- 
surance policies and any restrictions 
on the use of the insurance for other 
purposes; and a designation of the 
beneficiaries under the insurance. 
Finally, the agreement should con- 
tain provisions providing for dis- 
position of the insurance policies on 
the life of the surviving partner. 


(e) If the young physician were 
brought in as a new partner with 
Drs. “A” and “B” a new partnership 
must be formed. Under the doctrine 
of delectus personae, partners in a 
general partnership must be given 
the right to choose their partners and 
approve the conditions under which 
they will be associated as partners. 
Adding another member to the group 
of men who will be associated as 
partners requires a new partnership 
agreement which all partners must 
approve. Likewise, each partner 
must approve of every other part- 
ner with whom he will be associated 
as a partner, Even though Drs. “A” 
and “B” should approve the new 
member and the latter should indi- 
cate his willingness to enter into a 
partnership arrangement with Drs. 
“A” and “B,” the old partnership 
must technically be dissolved and a 
new partnership formed. 


ADVERTISERS ASSN. 


Neary four hundred attended the 
twenty fourth annual meeting of the 
Life Advertisers Association held 
in September at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Philadelphia. Central point of 
interest was the exhibit of material 
produced in the fields of activity of 
the members of the organization. 
Competition was keen with a total of 
four hundred and forty-six entries 
submitted resulting in one hundred 
and forty-five awards for excellence. 
A new book “The Techniques of 
Reaching the Public Through Mass 
Media,” published by the Advertis- 
ing Research Committee, was un- 
veiled at the meeting. New presi- 
dent of the L.A.A. is Morgan 
Crockford, secretary of Excelsior 
Life, Canada. 


FAMILY POLICIES 


AppiTions to our Family policy list 
are: Commonwealth, Great-West, 
Gulf Union Life, Liberty National, 
and Mutual Trust. Franklin has 
announced its Family policy. The 
Maccabees (a fraternal) is also issu- 
ing the contract. This makes 56 
companies and 1 fraternal which 
have a Family Policy or rider. 
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JOE THOMPSON, JR., CLU 
Nashville, Tenn. 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID and writ- 
Mi: about the rising young gen- 
eration, with more babies, more 
houses, more automobiles, more 
gross national product; and our 
economists are rapidly counting the 
new offspring and predicting still 
better times to come. But-I would 
add a self-evident corollary to this. 
promising picture. It is simply this: 
Twenty years from now every city in 
our beloved country will be run by 
a new set of business and profes- 
sional men. The ones running it now 
will either be dead or disinterested. 


Theory One 


This is the first theory of “The 
Round Table by Volume.” Instead 
of prospecting where there is a lot 
of money and not much insurability, 
[ have built a clientele who are very 
insurable, who are insurance-con- 
scious, and now beginning to come 
into their rightful place in the com- 
munity. From a life underwriter’s 
viewpoint, we all have a wonderful 
future. (And the present hasn’t been 
too hard to take!) 

Since 1945, I ‘have provided a 
thorough and conscientious audit 
service for a selected group of young 
men. There are now over two hun- 
dred and fifty of these surveys in my 
files, and in most situations we have 
worked out the options, I have en- 
couraged the drawing and revision 
of wills, and generally promoted a 
realistic appraisal of the true value 
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of these men to their dependents. 
Systematic mailings of calendars, 
blotters, birthday cards, tax letters 
and other insurance information 
have provided an excellent means 
of keeping in touch with this group. 

My personal insurance program 
has been built up to a size which 
creates quite an impression on my 
clientele. This program was begun 
basically because my family needed 
the protection and because I whole- 
heartedly believe in this method of 
creating an estate. Since | believe in 
my product so thoroughly, I can get 
enthusiastic about it to my prospect. 
Consequently, my own insurance 
audit has supplied me with an in- 
valuable selling document. Building 
my clientele through the service ap- 
proach with a complete audit for 
practically every policyholder has 
taken time, work and money—lots 
of it—but I am convinced it has been 
a wise investment. 

In addition to these efforts, it has 
been my personal philosophy that 
being a good citizen is consistent 
with our chosen career. My activ- 
ities range from local fund-raising 
for community needs, to a class of 
thirty wild-eyed ten-year-olds in the 
Presbyterian Sunday School—and 
this is stimulating, to say the least. 
These activities cause me to be con- 
stantly working with the same gen- 
eral group of young civic leaders in 
matters that affect us all—and, while 
I would participate anyway, the 
prestige and good will are worth a 
great deal. 

Certainly it is true all over Amer- 
ica that the life insurance people do 





a tremendous part of the organizing 
and the leg-work required in our 
civic, welfare, and cultural efforts. 
Let me emphasize that my clients 
are aware that I will not discuss 
matters except in my office or in 
their homes by appointment—and 
none of these community services is 
used as an excuse for such a direct 
purpose. Nevertheless, the long- 
range value is there. 

This procedure of careful and 
realistic service to a growing clien- 
tele has provided the best of referral 
prospects. And the second basis for 
“Round Table by Volume” is be- 
cause of the conformity sought by 
this type of group. 

All these young people want the 
fine new home now it took their 
parents fifteen years to afford; they 
all want their children to have the 
best of education (and they expect 
to provide it) ; they all have the most 
modern household appliances, a 
power lawn-mower, and two tele- 
vision sets. And—insurance! 


American Way 


The neighbor can look next door 
and see the model car you’re driving. 
And that makes him susceptible to 
the next automobile salesman .. . 
and how these automobile people do 
move the expensive cars today! A 
Ford costs what a Cadillac used to 
cost, and a Cadillac is out the top 
of the roof. How much more insur- 
ance could some of the Cadillac 
owners have with the difference, and 
still arrive at his destination ? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Hard Way—Continued 


Then why the most expensive car? 
It is a part of “the American Way 
of Life.” As one of my young 
clients said a few years ago... 
quite seriously, “‘Joe, I think a fellow 
ought to live within his income, even 
if he has to borrow the money to do 
it!” 


Conformity. Neighbors rarely 
compare insurance the way they do 
their new automobiles or outboard 
motors. But they have much curios- 
ity on the subject, and are anxious 
to do as well for their families as 
the next man, most of them. 


My procedure is simple. I tell 
the story of life insurance by the use 
of my own survey. I apologize for 
being so personal as to talk about 
my own family, and the prospect is 
always willing to accept my affairs 
as a confidential matter. Doesn’t 
everyone often talk with enthusiasm 
about his children, and their future 
—and with a family story or two 
thrown in? This is what I do, but 
I’m not so naive as to think the 
prospect is listening entirely to me. 
When a group of young mothers get 
together, each can hardly wait until 
the next lull in the conversation to 
tell what her young son or daughter 
did or said last week ! 


Fathers the Same 


And fathers are no different. As 
I talk about my program for my 
family, he’s thinking about his fam- 
ily—and wondering how his pro- 
gram stacks up to mine. With ex- 
ceptions, he’s never had a full-scale 
audit of his policies. But mine is a 
multicall system of selling, on a low- 
pressure basis. There are some sales 
missed this way, I know, but remem- 
ber I have been building for a long- 
range clientele from whose ranks 
will come the leaders of our com- 
munity. And not many of these fel- 
lows take kindly to pressure tactics. 


But they react favorably when I 
explain that we have several hun- 
dred of these surveys among their 
friends and acquaintances, which we 
keep more or less up-to-date. And 
while our main purpose in our age 
group is in the building of estates, 
already I’ve begun to deliver a few 
of these to young widows. 





I say, “Your young widow would 
find an incomplete program, Jim, for 
I feel sure you’ve planned to buy 
additional insurance some day. 
Maybe we should see how it looks 
right now. . . .” 


Re-established Position 


Often there is the protest that he 
can’t afford any additional insurance 
at present. This is the moment-to 
re-establish my low-pressure posi- 
tion. If I’ve obtained his policies, or 
sufficient information about them, 
and have made a tentative appoint- 
ment to bring back some recom- 
mendations, the routine begins to 
look familiarly like the last time he 
did buy a policy. I assure him that 
this survey isn’t to result in another 
policy proposal; it is to be a long- 
range program. And while I’m very 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
provide this audit, in the final anal- 
ysis it is his problem, and any deci- 
sion he makes will be his decision. 
He knows the program is not all 
he’d like it to be. He expects my 
recommendations, but I want-him to 
remember it is his family, not mine. 
He has seen from my survey what 
I’ve provided for my family. 


Once I knew an architect who had 
the gift of words to go with his 
pencil. Using a sheet of white paper 
and a sketching pen he could, in a 
remarkably short time, draw the 
house of one’s dreams, his words fill- 
ing the chinks, until the desire for 
such a home fairly filled the air. 
With him, it was a gift. 


Dr. Peale 


A few years ago we had our com- 
pany convention with an invited 
speaker as one of the highlights of 
the annual meeting. He was Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. He spoke 
to the Round Table some years ago, 
before I qualified for membership. 
To our agents his was a dramatic 
presentation, in voice and gesture, 
and he captured our attention and 
our hearts as he spoke. So vivid was 
his portrayal of one particular story 
that it was impossible for me to 
forget it. And when he came to 
Tennessee some two years later, my 
wife and I went to hear him again. 

Dr. Peale was outstanding before 
that Nashville audience. In what 
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seemed to be a completely ad lib 
fashion, he spoke of one experience, 
then another. And suddenly he was 
telling again the story that had so 
impressed me at the convention. 
But I was thunderstruck to watch 
this master of the pulpit, this speaker 
extraordinary, tell the story word for 
word, not omitting a single voice 
inflection, perfect in his timing, and 
with every gesture precisely as I 
had remembered it two years before. 

A canned sales talk? Not at all. 
He had very carefully chosen the 
best words and gestures necessary 
to tell this particular story, and he 
was telling it to that Nashville audi- 
ence as though they were the first 
people ever to hear it. How would 
you measure this as a reason for Dr. 
Peale’s international fame and 
achievement as a minister of the 
gospel ? 


Must Penetrate 


Whether a life underwriter has 
the gift of words to paint a vivid 
picture of the insurance story, or 
whether he uses a carefully planned 
selection of sentences, it is my belief 
that the story must be told in a way 


that causes the prospect to feel the . 


program oulined is unmistakably his, 
and especially dedicated to the pro- 
tection of his family. In going over 
the papers of a prospect or a client, 
did you ever come across a graph 
that he did not understand at all, 
and had long forgotten, but had 
saved, nonetheless? The agent pre- 
senting it may have missed the sale, 
but something of the value of filling 
personal family needs must have 
penetrated, or the document would 
not have been saved. Isn’t that true? 

From my own personal stand- 
point, there is one other important 
factor in the telling of the family 
programming story which assures an 
effective and continuing success for 
me, by a volume of sales. I have 
mentioned my selection of a group 
of outstanding young men, and my 
intensive service and attention to 
them. And I have stressed the de- 
sire of conformity among these suc- 
cessful people, and my consistent 
efforts to raise their sights on insur- 
ance needs, by stressing their true 
values to their families. 

Now this solid base of a selected 
clientele has become a tremendously 
valuable source of referred leads. A 
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personal recommendation by an out- 
standing and very busy young sur- 
geon to my prospect on the resident 
staff is of the highest value. And 
often I receive it voluntarily because 
I was a help to that surgeon when he 
was an interne. Newcomers to our 
local industries may find my banker 
clients likely to provide a good refer- 
ence for me; or the banker may sug- 
gest a few people whose recent 
success has raised them to the select 
clientele I must constantly review. 


Finally, as the greatest value of 
this quality underwriting of past 
years, the first echelon of my selected 
group has begun to have need of 
corporation insurance, of split-dollar 
and deferred compensation ideas— 
of pension and key man and part- 
nership policies. Many of these peo- 
ple could not have purchased much 
insurance a short five years ago; 
many who I thought had the most 
potential have not come along so 

(Continued on the next page) 





The Hard Way—Continued 


well. A few have come from almost 
out of nowhere to show tremendous 
promise. 

And so, this broad cross section of 
a group of hustling young men has 
provided a volume of sales that has 
consistently produced one hundred 
lives a year, has encouraged a con- 
tinuing growth of understanding as 
to what insurance really can do in 
many circumstances. It has provided 
a constantly increasing income for 
my family, and a vigorous and stimu- 
lating life’s work is well under way. 

And from this backlog of twelve 
years’ effort now there is a double 
barrage of advanced underwriting 
and quality referred leads, in greater 
number, perhaps, than I can ade- 
quately handle. But these plans, this 
long range vision, this thoroughness, 
this careful cultivation of a selected 
clientele—these are not my ideas. 

From the start I have had the 
advice and guidance of my general 
agent, and my associates, for which 
I am grateful, and I hope this article 





may serve, in a similar way—to any 
one willing to find out that some- 
times “the hard way is the best 
way,” after all. 





ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


INFLATION CONTROL is again the 
subject of the life insurance institu- 
tional advertising in the new cam- 
paign of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, which started the week of 
October 14. The new series will 
include fourteen large space adver- 
tisements, appearing in 550 news- 
papers throughout the country and 
reaching nearly 50,000,000 buyers 
of newspapers. Each message will 
endeavor to tell the American people 
what they can do to help stem infla- 
tion. 

Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, in announcing the details 
of the new 15th annual cooperative 
advertising program pointed out 
that recent surveys show that a 
majority of the American people are 
now aware of the fact that a state of 





inflation exists and what is needed 
now is to alert them to measures 
that can and must be taken to help 
check this inflation. 

The advertisements in the new 
campaign are of two designs. Both 
will be basically editorial in nature, 
but some of them will be all-type 
with a bold headline, while others 
will give half of the space to a draw- 
ing rendered by top professional 
cartoonists, 

“The more we pass the buck, the 
less the buck will be worth,” is one 
headline with a subhead, “Fighting 
inflation is everybody’s job!” 
“Who suffers from inflation?’ is 
another headline. 

“How much more inflation can our 
country stand ?” is the title of one of 
the drawings. 

In addition to the advertisements, 
the Institute has assembled supple- 
mentary materials to help implement 
the campaign. This includes pam- 
phlets, letter enclosures and aids for 
local groups throughout the country 
to help further the anti-inflation 
message. 
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T. A. MEANEY, Director 
Policyholder Relations, Group 
Department, The Equitable Life 

Assurance Society of the 

United States 


ANAGEMENT HAS a profound 
i reponsibitity in the field of 
pensions. It is a responsibility which 
I believe is not generally appreciated. 
The responsibility of management 
in pension planning is to recognize 
the long-term nature of a pension 
commitment, to distinguish between 
differences in estimates of costs and 
outlays that are real and those which 
are only apparent. Substantial dif- 
ferences in recommended initial out- 
lays to meet the same ultimate costs 
will usually arise from differences in 
the funding media (i.e. insurance 
contract or trustee fund) and the 
funding method (i.e. the actuarial 
principle used in establishing the 
contributions). Differences in esti- 
mated costs can be thoroughly de- 
ceptive. Pension financing calls for 
the utmost deliberation and consul- 
tation, for realistic appraisal of the 
current facts and for thoughtful pro- 
jection of any observed trends. 


Funding Media 


First, a brief description of the 
more important methods used in fi- 
nancing pension plans: 

1. Individual policy pension trusts— 
This arrangement involves issuance 
of individual insurance and annuity 
policies pursuant to a trust agree- 
ment. 

2. Group annuities—This is a fund- 
ing arrangement offered by many 
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insurance companies and providing 
in the typical situation for the year- 
by-year purchase of annuities under 
a master contract between the insur- 
ance company and the employer. 


3. Deposit administration—This is 
an increasingly popular funding ar- 
rangement offered by insurance com- 
panies under a master contract is- 
sued to the employer. This involves 
the maintenance by the insurance 


_ company of unallocated funds from 


which annuities are purchased for 
employees as they retire. 


4. Self-administered trusteed plans 
—No insurance company is involved 
in this arrangement. It is a program 
under which the employer deposits 
with an outside agency, usually a 
bank or trust company, the money 
estimated as sufficient to fund the ex- 
pected pension benefits. 


5. Combination of one or more of 
the above arrangements. 


The following figures on the rela- 
tive popularity of these various types 
of plans are rough estimates because 
it is difficult to obtain reliable sta- 
tistics. There are about twenty-three 
thousand private pension plans in 
effect. About nineteen thousand, or 
over 80% of the total, are under- 
written by life insurance companies. 
About twelve thousand of the in- 
sured plans are funded by individual 
insurance policies. Most of the re- 
maining insured plans are either 
group annuities or deposit adminis- 
tration plans. The average plan us- 
ing individual policies covers about 
thirty-eight employees and the aver- 
age group plan covers about seven 


M ueh Responsibility? 


hundred employees. The self-admin- 
istered trust, although in the minor- 
ity as to number of plans, neverthe- 
ness make a _ very respectable 
showing from the standpoint of total 
pension reserves and number of em- 
ployees covered, largely because of 
its general acceptance by jumbo sized 
cases, by organized labor and by 
many consultants in the pension field. 
Compared with insured plans, its 
reserves are in the ratio of about 
four to three. In terms of employees, 
about twice as many are covered. 


Adaptability 


Where does each type of financing 
fit into the pension pattern? This 
is where the subject gets controver- 
sial. The pension business today is 
highly competitive and very many 
financing institutions are competing 
vigorously for the pension, dollars. 
It is understandable, therefore, why 
there is disagreement as to where 
each type of funding has its best 
application. Certainly the size of the 
company would have some bearing 
in this determination. In general, 
the smaller companies should be in- 
terested in individual policies or 
group annuities only. There is no 
easily identifiable point where one 
would have more application than 
the other, but in my judgment any 
company having twenty-five or more 
employees should think seriously of 
the group annuity approach. Larger 
companies will probably be attracted 
to either deposit administration or 
the self-administered trust. Practi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How Much Responsibility?—Cont. 


cally all the confusion surrounding 
pension financing is confined to this 
area and a substantial part of this 
article will be concerned with clari- 
fication of this subject. 

Although there is a very distinct 
trend toward deposit administration 
plans, most insured plans in force 
today in companies large enough to 
qualify for a group plan are on what 





is called a group annuity or group 
deferred annuity basis. This plan is 
characterized by annual purchase of 
annuities for each employee in the 
plan with payment of income deferred 
until retirement date. If, for example, 
an employer had a very simple plan 
providing an annuity of $2 a month 
for every year of service, the em- 
ployer would purchase from the in- 
surance company each year a de- 
ferred annuity of $2 a month and the 
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TO SERVE THE PEOPLE WELL 











At MANUFACTURERS LIFE “serving well” includes the obligation to give 
to policyholders the highest possible return for their premium dollars. 
In meeting this obligation throughout the years we have gained a reputa- 
tion for leadership in the marketing of low outlay life insurance and high 


return annuities. 


Here (and on the opposite page) are a number of 
recent changes made in this tradition of leadership. 


NEW LOW NET OUTLAY LIFE PLAN 
Preferred Whole Life Participating is a $25,000 minimum 
plan which features low guaranteed annual premiums per 
$1,000. These rates combined with a liberal dividend scale 
result in an extremely low net outlay per $1,000 starting from 
the first year. This plan provides still lower guaranteed rates 
for female lives but with no corresponding decrease in cash 


values and dividends. 


20 YEAR SUMMARY PER $1000 — ILLUSTRATING LOW NET PAYMENTS (MALE) 


Assuming dividends taken in cash 
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at issue We dividendt+ over D yearst over 0 yearst 
35 $22.32 $19.03 $18.60 $16.84 
45 32.02 27.64 27.05 24.83 
55 48.79 42.50 41.73 39.02 











tThis is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 
It is an illustration based on dividends approved for distribution in 1958. 
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sum total of these separate purchases 
would be paid to the employee at 
retirement age. Thus, if he had 
thirty years of service, his pension 
would be $60 per month. 


Most plans of this type base the 
pension on the employee’s salary 
each year, doing it in a manner that 
will recognize the amount of Social 
Security benefit provided on the 
first $4,200 of earnings. For ex- 
ample, the formula could be 1% of 
the first $4,200 of annual earnings 
and 2% of annual earnings in ex- 
cess of $4,200, multiplied by the 
number of years in the plan. The 
distinguishing feature of this ar- 
rangement is the guarantee associ- 
ated with the purchase of annuity. 
Although our competitors will be- 
little the importance of this guarantee 
the fact remains and I want to em- 
phasize this as much as I can, it is 
only an insured arrangement of this 
kind that permits an employer to 
discharge each year’s pension obliga- 
tions as it accrues. The employer 
with this kind of financing need 
never be concerned about the ade- 
quacy of the funds turned over to 
the insurance company. What great 
comfort this has been to employees 
and employer in many recent situa- 
tions involving corporate dissoly- 
tions or merger. 


Self-Discipline 


Inherent in this arrangement is 
the satisfaction that results from the 
regularity of payments made 
monthly or annually in amounts de- 
termined by the insurance company’s 
premium rates. Group annuity con- 
tracts make possible a kind of self- 
inflicted discipline with respect to 
contributions and administration. 
They permit orderly administration 
based on procedures that have dem- 
onstrated their effectiveness over the 
years, With this kind of an arrange- 
ment, top management can concen- 
trate all its efforts on the conduct of 
its own business. 

Deposit administration plans have 
become very popular in recent years, 
largely because of the greater. flexi- 
bility permitted both with respect 
to plan provisions and amounts and 
frequency of premium payments. 
Undoubtedly the aggressiveness of 
bank trustees in the pension picture 
has influenced the growth of deposit 
administration plans. Actually, the 
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deposit administration plan operates 
pretty much like a self-administered 
trust except: 

(1) the fund is merged with the 
insurance company’s other funds and 
therefore is supported by the insur- 
ance company’s entire assets 

(2) annuities are purchased when 
employees retire and 

(3) the insurance company guaran- 
tees the principal as well as a mini- 
mum interest rate on the deposit 
furrd. The bank trustee makes no 
guarantees at all. In effect, the trus- 
tee is acting as the employer’s agent 
in the administration of the plan. 
The employer, as principal, must in 
the final analysis, assume responsi- 
bility for the trustee’s actions, be 
they good or bad. 

Since deposit administration plans 
have the characteristics of self-ad- 
ministered trusts, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the employer assumes 
responsibility for the adequacy of the 
deposit fund. However the insurance 
company as part of its services is 
prepared to make periodic actuarial 
valuations to measure the adequacy 
of the fund. If the employer prefers, 
he can retain a consulting actuary 
for the same purpose, in which event, 
the insurance company’s dividend 
formula typically would include ap- 
propriate adjustment in the expense 
charge. By using the deposit ad- 
ministration method of financing, it 
is possible for the employer to antici- 
pate future dividends and make re- 
duced payments to the deposit fund. 
Obviously this practice should not 
be followed except on the basis of 
advice and counsel from an actuary 
who has made a careful cost analysis 
of all factors associated with the 
plan and has advised the employer 
of the possible risks involved. This 
kind of an arrangement is also popu- 
lar with employers and/or actuaries 
who are not convinced that the in- 
surance company’s recommended 
margins are necessary. 


Ultimate Costs 


In discussing the real costs of a 
pension plan it is important to dis- 
tinguish between ultimate costs and 
apparent costs. It is generally agreed 
that ultimate costs will equal the 
pension benefits paid out plus ex- 
penses less investment earnings on 
the pension funds. By their very 
nature, pension plans are long term 
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programs and many years must 
elapse before true costs will become 
evident. In a group annuity plan, the 
premium rates charged by an insur- 
ance company must of necessity rep- 
resent the insurance company’s best 
estimate of probable costs, plus a 
prudent margin (usually 5%) for 
future expenses and contingencies. 
This margin helps to reduce ultimate 
costs because it results in faster ac- 
cumulation of funds on a tax deduct- 
ible basis and therefore shares to a 


greater degree in the fund’s invest- 
ment earnings. The factors making 
up the insurance company’s rates are 
(1) anticipated mortality 

(2) assumed interest earnings and 
(3) loading for expenses and con- 
tingencies. Because of the long term 
nature of the group annuity plan, 
the actuary faces a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in constructing a proper 
premium rate. To illustrate, let us 
assume that we are asked to deter- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Rates for our famous G.M.P. plan have been substantially reduced. This 
is a $25,000 minimum non-par contract available to all ages to 80; 
standard and substandard. Commissions for this plan and the one 
announced on the opposite page are at the regular rate. 


SAMPLE ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 G.MP. 





AGE 35 45 


55 65 75 





PREMIUM | $17.95 











$26.59 





$41.64 | $68.18 | $115.78 











HIGH CASH VALUE PAR PLAN 


To round out its versatile family of life plans Manu- 
facturers Life announces the introduction of a Life 
at 90 Participating contract. With cash values equal 
to the full net level premium reserve from the first 
year on, the plan is designed to meet split dollar and 
other special market needs. ($25,000 minimum.) 
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Whatever the need in life plans — low guaranteed premium non-par 
or low net outlay par; amounts exceeding $25,000 or amounts less 
than $25,000 — you'll find Manufacturers Life has one to fit your 
client’s requirements. For more information contact one of our 
brokerage men at the offices listed below or write direct to our Head 


Office in Toronto, Canada. 
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SPOKANE ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Also licensed in Alaska, 


Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, 


Kentucky, Nevada, Utah, Virginia and West Virginia 
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mine a proper rate for a deferred an- 
nuity to be bought today for a male 
employee age 25 who is to retire at 
age 65. This annuity would not even 
commence for forty years and then 
would probably continue to be paid 
to this employee for another fifteen 
or twenty years. In other words we 
are talking about an insurance com- 
pany’s obligation that would not be 
liquidated for approximately fifty- 
five to sixty years. Economists are 
reluctant to predict interest earnings 
a year in advance but the actuary in 
constructing the premium rate ap- 
plicable in this example would have 
to include an assumption as to in- 
terest earnings for the next sixty 
years, 

Mortality, fortunately, can be pre- 
dicted with greater accuracy but even 
in this area it is surprising to note 
the divergent views expressed by 
so-called pension experts. It can 
be demonstrated nevertheless that 
there has been and will continue to 
be real improvement in mortality. 
A male now age 65 has a life ex- 
pectancy of a little less than fifteen 
years. A male age 65 thirty years 





from now will have an expectancy 
of a little less than seventeen years. 
Because of this improvement and 
because of depressed interest earn- 
ings annuity rates established fifteen 
to twenty years ago have developed 
no margin whatsoever and have in 
fact proved to be inadequate. Insur- 
ance company rates today are be- 
lieved to have a moderate margin to 
cover mortality improvement, future 
expenses and contingencies. A mu- 
tual insurance company has as one 
of its primary functions the return- 
ing of funds to policyholders not 
required to meet its obligations. 
Each year mutual insurance com- 
panies, for dividend purposes, accu- 
mulate pension funds at the full rate 
earned on investments and reduce 
this fund by amounts actually paid 
out as benefits and expenses. The 
balance is then compared with esti- 
mated liabilities plus a reasonable 
provision for contingencies and any 
excess is returned as a dividend. 


Regardless of the method of fund- 
ing, the same benefits are going to be 
paid out. In other words, the mor- 
tality rate and turnover will be the 
same regardless of who invests the 
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money and pays the pension. The 
difference in net cost arises only 
from a difference in earnings on the 
fund and a difference in expenses. 
Expenses are nominal in relation to 
total pension costs whether the plan 
is funded through group annuities, 
deposit administration or a self-ad- 
ministered trust. In comparing costs, 
the important factor to keep in mind 
is the factor of investment earnings. 
A difference of one-half of 1%~in 
investment earnings can make a dif- 
ference of 12% in pension costs. 
Over the years insurance companies 
have done a most creditable job in 
their investments. In the past twenty 
years they have averaged about 
34%. This is a net figure after 
federal income tax, investment ex- 
penses and inclusive of capital gains 
and losses. 


Exaggerated Picture 


It is not easy to obtain reliable 
income figures with reference to 
self-administered trusteed _ plans. 
However, during the same period 
I would not hesitate to estimate that 
the average trust has not done as 
well. Perhaps I should say at this 
point that the bank trustees are most 
reluctant to make predictions based 
on past performances. They would 
much rather estimate yields based 
on current market conditions. Ob- 
viously, in the favorable climate now 
being experienced with its heavy 
emphasis on common stock invest- 
ments, attractive yields are being 
produced. Nevertheless, based on in- 
formation recently furnished by the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment based on a survey of trust 
funds set up in New York State 
(which I am sure included a large 
number of relatively new funds) it 
seems that the glowing picture 
painted by the banks is exaggerated. 
Over 57% of the funds reported 
earnings of less than 314%. After 
making an appropriate adjustment 
for trustee expenses, it has been es- 
timated that the average yield of 
these trusts in 1954 was about 3.2%. 
In the same year, life insurance com- 
panies averaged 3.24% after invest- 
ment expenses and federal income 
taxes. The investment rate of the 
insurance companies has shown an 
upward trend for the last ten years. 
Thus it would appear that based on 
performance to date the trust com- 
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panies are not doing a better job 
than the insurance companies not- 
withstanding their investments in 
common stocks and the discrimina- 
tory federal income tax on insurance 
company investments. Incidentally, 
everyone, including our friends in 
the banking business, agree that this 
tax is discriminatory. Its basic in- 
justice calls for corrective measures 
which we are vigorously pressing. 

In a small group, unless its plan 
is insured, unanticipated liabilities 
could result from fluctuation in mor- 
tality experience. To illustrate, let’s 
assume that a small group has two 
pensioners who are expected to live 
an average of fifteen years—and 
they do. One lives twenty-five years 
and the other five years. However, 
the twenty-five year man received 
$500 a month and the other $50. If 
each lived fifteen years, $99,000 
would have been paid out. Actually, 
$153,000 was paid or 50% more than 
expected. It is true, as our banking 
friends delight in telling us, that 
“pensioners don’t live long sud- 
denly.” Nevertheless, the mortality 
risk is an insidious one. Long de- 
ferred realization of funding inade- 
quacy could wreck a pension plan. 
To eliminate this risk in a self-ad- 
ministered trust, it would be neces- 
sary to drastically over fund. 


Pension Philosophies 


For a number of reasons, includ- 
ing the increasing demands being 
made by organized labor in the pen- 
sion field, the current tight money 
market, the agressive competition be- 
tween financial institutions and 
among business organizations gen- 
erally, new philosophies have devel- 
oped in pension planning. Decisions 
now being made as to a certain type 
of financing have undoubtedly been 
influenced to some extent by the 
particular philosophy of the em- 
ployer making the decision. For ex- 
ample, many employers still retain 
the philosophy that the installation 
of a pension plan'carries with it 
a strong moral obligation to assure 
payment of the pensions promised. 
These employers invariably are at- 
tracted to insured plans providing 
for the year by year purchase of an- 
nuities for all active employees. As 
I mentioned before, this is the only 
kind of an arrangement that permits 
an employer to discharge his obliga- 
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tions as they accrue. Other em- 
ployers, however, are satisfied to 
share responsibility with the insur- 
ance company. They want additional 
flexibility in plan provisions or are 
forced into bargaining provisions 
which cannot be insured on a year to 
year basis. They want additional 
flexibility as to cost measuring rods 
(mortality, interest, turnover) ; they 
want additional flexibility as to the 
rate of discharge of accrued liability. 
However, they prefer complete free- 
dom from investment responsibility 
and separation of the fund from 
both management and union influ- 
ences. They appreciate the value of 
providing insured annuities for re- 
tired employees. These companies 
go to the insurance company for a 
deposit administration plan. 
Finally, there is a third class of 
employers who have been completely 
sold on the idea of getting common 


stocks in the pension portfolio. The 
pension fund, in a new additional 
role, is used as a money-making in- 
strument. Most self-administered 
trusts now in existence have not ex- 
perienced a full economic cycle. It 
remains to be seen whether the trus- 
tees will retain their enthusiasm for 
common stocks and the courage to 
invest in them in a declining market. 
Nevertheless, one doesn’t argue with 
the financial vice president of a com- 
pany about the virtue of common 
stocks. You either believe in them 
or you don’t. The idea of capital 
gains is attractive but primarily 
advocates of common stocks seek a 
higher yield on pension funds 
through constant purchase of com- 
mon stocks using the dollar-averag- 
ing principle. Formerly, companies 
who adopted this philosophy had to 
look solely to the bank trustees for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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financing their pension plans. Now, 
however, insurance companies have 
developed a form of deposit adminis- 
tration contract that can be used in 
combination with a separate trust. 
This is called the split-funding 
method of funding and it has been 
growing in popularity. It is not rec- 
ommended for smaller companies 
because of the double expenses in- 
volved in maintaining both funds. 
Using this method it may be possible 
to develop a higher investment yield 
than would otherwise be possible 
through the trust alone or the in- 
sured plan alone. This is so because 
the insurance company with its 
greater diversification including 
mortgage investments and direct 
placement methods would normally 
be expected to develop a higher in- 
vestment yield than the trust could 
develop in that part of its portfolio 
that is invested in bonds. 


Inflation Hedge 


There is much controversy about 
the virtues of using common stocks 
as a hedge against inflation. Men 
the world over have been devising 
plans to protect themselves against 
inflation. All these devices have the 
common weakness of treating the 
effects of the disease while ignoring 
or condoning the basic causes of in- 
flation. If we follow these inflation 
hedges to their ultimate conclusion 
most everyone would be protected 
by a gimmick of some kind and in 
the process inflation would be gain- 
ing such impetus that the entire 
structure must collapse. It seems 
to me that a lot more ultimate good 
would be accomplished if we would 


devote as much energy in fighting 
unsound monetary and fiscal policies 
and in giving vigorous support to 
sound ones as we do in devising 
hedges against inflation. 


The decision to insure or not to 
insure a pension plan will depend 
on how much flexibility the employer 
insists on having in his pension plan. 
This issue is of necessity closely as- 
sociated with the degree of responsi- 
bility the employer is prepared to 
assume. This question was very well 
presented recently by Dr. Dan Mc- 
Gill of the Wharton School when 
he said, “Varying degrees of flexi- 
bility can be obtained among the 
available funding media but one of 
the inexorable facts of pension life 
is that control is always accompanied 
by responsibility. As the degree of 
employer control over the financing 
of administration of a pension plan 
increases, so does his responsibility 
for the functioning of the plan.” 
This issue was well recognized and 
thoroughly considered by a nation- 
ally known organization that recently 
completed a comprehensive study of 
its pension program with the aid of 
competent consultants and an- 
nounced in the public press that the 
plan was to be insured. I know 
something about that case and I am 
quite sure that the decision to insure 
was made following the realization 
that no person or organization as- 
sociated with the trusteed method 
of financing would be willing to 
acknowledge any responsibility for 
adequacy of the pension fund. The 
bank trustee would be retained only 
to invest the funds to the best of its 
ability, the consulting actuary would 
be expected only to use his best 
judgment in estimating the liabilities 











out-of-state insurance examinations are 
November 22, to California State Personnel Board, 80! Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 14, California. 


ACTUARY 


To work in CALIFORNIA State Department of Insurance. 
Requires three years of responsible actuarial experience with 
a life or casualty insurance company, consulting actuarial 
practice, or an actuarial position in a governmental agency. 
The current salary range for this position is $821-$1000 on 
month. A salary range of $1000-$1100 is received when 
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involved and the management would 
want to be concerned only with mak- 
ing the contributions recommended. 
Presumably, the employees would 
have to take their chances on the 
fund’s adequacy to provide the bene- 
fits promised. 

The insurance company is 
uniquely qualified to offer a com- 
plete pension service. It is the only 
organization authorized by law to 
make guarantees involving life coen- 
tingencies. It is the only organiza- 
tion providing continuity of manage- 
ment and offering under one roof 
so to speak all the essential services 
needed in the administration of a 
pension, namely, investment services, 
actuarial services and adminstration 
service including all functions in- 
volved in payment of annuity bene- 
fits. It is qualified to assist in install- 
ing the plan and in communicating 
the plan to employees. It has a long 
record of experience in the pension 
field and operates nationally. The 
nation-wide services of the insurance 
company can be very important with 
the growing popularity of vested an- 
nuities. The typical bank. trustee 
would not have the same depth of ex- 
perience and would not be equipped 
to assist in locating beneficiaries 
or employees with vested annuities 
who have terminated service with 
the employer years prior to the com- 
mencement date of the annuity pay- 
ments. 


Unique Dream 


Our American heritage has de- 
veloped what we might call the 
“American dream.” It is a simple 
one—a home, family security, and 
comfort. Material values, yes, but 
not exclusive of, and indeed embrac- 
ing, spiritual values. The unique 
quality of the dream is that it is 
for the many, not the few. It does 
not trust itself to individual effort 
alone nor to government alone, al- 
though it relies on the first to bring 
the dream to reality and the second 
to protect it. It looks neither for 
a class society nor for a low common 
denominator of government initia- 
tive. Important in the dream’s reali- 
zation is the pooling of risks that 
could shatter it and the accumulation 
on a sound realistic basis of funds 
needed to make the dream worth- 
while. The insurance company’s role 
in this undertaking is vital. 
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ALLSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Premiums Payable Monthly 


This company plans to collect its premiums monthly 
and will allow discounts up to 6% on annual premiums 
paid in advance. The pre-authorized check plan will 
be used. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENT Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Moves Home Office 


The principal office of this company has been moved 
from 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 1522 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BANKERS SECURITY Life Insurance nome 
New York, New York 


New President 


G. Albert Lawton, formerly president of Security- 
Connecticut Life Insurance Company, has been elected 
president of this society. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company of 
America, Kansas City, Missouri 


New Reinsurance Secretary 


Bill M. Adkins, formerly head of the foreign section 
of this company’s reinsurance department, has been 
named reinsurance secretary. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Dividend to Shareholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of $0.50 per share 


was paid October 1 to shareholders of record September 
20. 


FIRST UNITED Life Insurance Company 
Gary, Indiana 


New Agency Head 


H. D. Tracey, formerly superintendent of agencies 
for Central Standard Life of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of this company. 
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GUARANTY UNION Life Insurance Company 
Beverly Hills, California 


Merger Proposed 


The proposed merger of this company and the West- 
ern and Southern Life Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will be considered at a special meeting to 
be held November 14. This is the fourth acquisition 
by Western and Southern this year. The three others 
were: Imperial of North Carolina, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Missouri and a proposed merger of Texas 
Prudential of Galveston. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Increases Underwriting Limits 

Underwriting limits for weekly premium policies have 
been increased to $2,500 from birth through age 55; 


$1,500, ages 56-65; and $1,000 for higher ages with 
an examination required. 


HOME STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


A semi-annual dividend of $0.45 per share was paid 
September 10 to stockholders of record August 15. 
This dividend was paid to 1,681 stockholders of the 
company on 68,000 shares. 


INDEPENDENCE LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Los Angeles, California 
New Vice-President 


Lee W. Hunt has been promoted to vice-president of 
this company and will be in charge of the group depart- 
ment. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE Life Insurance and 
Annuity Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Correction Notice 


In the September Life News, page 105, this company 
was reported as being headquartered in Indianapolis, 
Indiana and should have been reported as being in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Promotions 


Samuel A. Fitch has been promoted to vice-president 
and counsel of this company and will have immediate 
supervision over the investment law staff. Ralph L. 
Gustin, Jr., is now second vice-president and counsel 
and will be responsible for legal work in connection 
with bond and stock and related investments. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our policies are available to you and 
your clients in the following states: 
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Delaware South Carolina 
District of Columbia § Tennessee 
Florida Texas 
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TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


Executive Promotions 


George F. Albright, C.L.U. has been advanced from 
assistant to the president to agency vice-president ; 
Attis E. Crowe from assistant secretary to second vice- 
president and Robert B. Lancaster from director of 
sales promotion to assistant secretary. 


MATSON ASSURANCE Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Merges with Pacific National 


Merger of the company with Pacific National Life 
Assurance Company, Los Angeles, California, was ap- 
proved by directors and voted on November 4 by stock- 
holders. Home and executive offices will be in Los 
Angeles, the operations office in Salt Lake City. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Moves Home Office 


The principal office of this company has been moved 
from 300 Broadway to 520 Broad Street, Newark 2, 


N. J. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Board Chairman 


W. E. Stough has been elected chairman of the board 
of the company to succeed the late Perry L. Green. 


NEBRASKA NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Named General Counsel 
Thomas R. Pansing, formerly director of insurance 


for the state of Nebraska, has joined this company as 
general counsel. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Promotions 


Frank A. Byrnes and Harry J. McCallion have been 
promoted to associate general counsels ; Edward Everett 
and John F. Gleason to assistant general counsels; 
George J. Marsh, Orson H. Hart and Richard G. 
Woodbridge to second vice-presidents; and Frederick 
G. Duncan to assistant vice-president. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Named Vice President 


LaVerne Wilson, who has been operating a general 
agency at Brook, Indiana, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and will serve as chairman of the agency commit- 
tee. His son James O. Wilson will continue to serve 
as superintendent of agencies. 
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QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividend to Stockholders 


A semi-annual dividend of $0.75 per share was paid 
October 15 to stockholders of record October 1. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Promotions 


Rex Beasley has been promoted to vice-president of 
this company in charge of home office operations. Rob- 
ert R. Jackson has been named secretary and T. K. 
Williams is assistant secretary in charge of home office 
services. 


RICHMOND LIFE Insurance Company 


Incorporated, Richmond, Virginia 


New President 


John L. Epps, Jr., executive vice-president of the 
company, has been elected president to succeed the 
late Worley Harr. Other executive changes are as 
follows: Lyle D. Thornhill is now executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director; Mrs. Frances L. Rich is vice- 
president and sales director and director; and Mrs. 
Gladys B. Crighton is treasurer. 


TEXAS PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company . 


Galveston, Texas 
Merges with Western & Southern 


Western & Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio has purchased the stock of the com- 
pany at a price of $45 per share or $9,000,000. The 
business in force will be merged with Western & 
Southern, which plans to enter the state of Texas. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Executive Changes 


Warren E. Cutting, superintendent of agencies and 
secretary of this company, has been appointed head of 
the New England agency force. Edgar C. Rines, assist- 
ant to the president, has taken over the office services 
department, and Kenneth Cone has assumed the duties 
of convention planning. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTY Life Insurance 
Company, Augusta, Georgia 

Merges with Piedmont 

_ Subject to the approval of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Georgia, the company merged with Piedmont 


Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia, effective 
November Ist. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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For the official NALU year, 1957-1958, 157 offices and 
appointive positions are filled by Life of Georgia fieldmen. 
These include one state president; four state vice presi- 
dents; eight national committeemen; 22 local association 
presidents; 24 local vice presidents; 16 local secretaries- 
treasurer; and 48 local directors; 17 LUTC chairmen, 
and 17 instructors...evidence aplenty of Life of 
Georgia’s support of the National Association of Life 
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UNITED STATES LETTER CARRIERS’ Mutual 


Benefit Association, Nashville, Tennessee 


Correction Notice 


On page 1941 of Best’s 1957 Life Reports, the busi- 
ness in force as of December 31, 1956 was reported 


as reinsured. The correct in force figure should be 
$19,011,307. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 
New Public Relations Department 


This company has established a new division to 
coordinate and integrate its advertising, sales promo- 
tion, publicity and public relations activities. Frank 
Elston, sales promotion manager, has been appointed 
director of sales promotion and publication. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 
Stock Exchange Completed 


Holders of 98.5% of the shares of stock of this com- 
pany have agreed to the exchange with St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company. 


new directors 


Aetna Life (Conn.}: James B. Slimmon, senior vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Alex H. Ardrey, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


Nationwide Life (Ohio): Rex Long, Loudonville (Ohio) 
dairy farmer, succeeded the late Perry L. Green. 


Penn Mutual: Samuel H. Wolcott, Jr., president of the 
Consolidated Investment Trust of Boston, Massachusetts 
replaced Martin W. Clement. 


Richmond Life (Va.}: Lyle D. Thornhill, executive vice- 
president, and Mrs. Frances L. Rich, vice-president and 
secretary. 


United American (Ga.): Dr. Tyler B. Dunlap, retired den- 
tist and director, United American Investment Company. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 


HAWAII Licensed 
Grand Pacific Life Insurance Company ............ Honolulu, T. H 
Admitted 


North Central Life Insurance Company ............ St. Paul, Minn. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........ Providence, R. | 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company 
ONTARIO Admitted 
Independence Life and Accident Insurance Co. .. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND Admitted 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of California 
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Aetna Life: Paul B. Cullen has been 
appointed head of the new information 
and education dept. for this company and 
Aetna Casualty. John H. Warner was pro- 
moted to director, advertising dept. Rob- 
ert B. Coppage has joined the legal dept. 
as an attorney. Henry J. MacKenzie has 
been appointed assistant secretary, life 
underwriting dept. and Karl W. Punzak, 
formerly professor of law at University of 
Connecticut School of Law, as manager of 
advanced underwriting sales in life agency 
dept. 


Alfred H. Cole has been appointed asso- 
ciate general agent of Chase & Co. at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Allstate: Gaylord G. Hett has been 
named zone life insurance sales super- 
visor. 


American Bankers Life: J. M. Pegram has 
been named supervising general agent in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


American Life (N. Y.): Donald B. Carl- 
son has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh branch. 


American United: Warren D. Couger has 
been appointed director of group mort- 
gage insurance. 


Atlantic Life: John P. Nesbit has been 
named director of sales promotion and 
public relations and is succeeded as direc- 
tor of field training by Charles L. White, 
assistant agency director. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Orville R. Miller 
and David K. Barton have been appointed 
group representatives at Indianapolis and 
Pitts fen respectively. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): John E. Kenny, for- 
merly New York City general agent for 
Mass. Mutual, has been appointed Con- 
necticut general agent. 


Bankers National: Howard T. Cohn has 
been appointed assistant actuary. Richard 
B. Smith, formerly Toms River district 
agent for Prudential, has been appointed 
general agent in Ocean County. 


Business Men's: Dr. Clark H. Leniz, for- 
merly of Concord, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical director replac- 
ing Dr. G. Burton Appleford, returning 
to private practice. Bill M. Adkins has 
been promoted to reinsurance secretary. 


Chesapeake Life: Louder E. Workman 
has been appointed general agent for east- 
ern shore of Maryland. 


Columbian National: George F. Burns, 
formerly assistant manager in Portland for 
Mutual of N. Y., and Martin L. Horn, for- 
merly assistant agency supervisor in New 
York City for Conn. Mutual, have been 
appointed managers at Portland (Me.) and 
New York City, respectively. 


For November, 1957 


Connecticut General: Amos F. Hutchins, 
Jr., and James Addison, Jr., have been 
appointed district group managers in 
Baltimore and Akron, Ohio, respectively; 
Marcy B. Sellew, group manager at John 
St., New York City, and David Y. Miller, 
assistant district group manager in Balti- 
more. Herbert Abrams and Donald A. 
Walters have been named district group 
pension supervisors in Detroit and Fort 
Worth, respectively. Named group pen- 
sion representatives: John P. Hanrahan, 
Chicago; Robert O. Novak, Cleveland; and 
Richard A. Ross, New York City. 

Brokerage consultants appointed: Ralph 
J. Cochran, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Albert 
George, Jr., Charlotte, N. C; Robert J 
Hanbury, New Orleans; Joseph E. Har- 
rington, John St., New York City; James 
VanderWaal, Memphis; and Robert E. 
Vigneault, Worcester, Mass. 


Connecticut Mutual: Herbert E. Deason, 
formerly assistant agency director for Cen- 
tral Standard Life, has been appointed 
general agent at Salt Lake City. 


Continental Assurance: William S. 
Harvey has been appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies, Canadian dept. Everett 
Hunt has been named agency manager 
of west coast territory. 

General agent M. Dan Siler has been 
transferred from Lansing, Mich., to 
Tampa and west central Florida area. 
Robert W. Garner has been appointed 
life dept. manager for Commercial In- 
surance Service, Inc., newly-contracted 
general agent in Charleston, W. Va. Nel- 
son Broms has been appointed general 
agent in Great Neck, N. Y. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Quentin DeSaix, 
home office field assistant, has been named 
general agent for South Dakota succeed- 
ing general agent E. W. Lemonds, who 
requested relief of managerial responsi- 
bilities. 

Fidelity Mutual: Lawrence C. Krehbiel 
has been appointed general agent at 
Wichita, Kan. 


First United: H. D. Tracey has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. 


Great National: William A. Mickle has 
been named manager of the new Dallas 
central agency. 


Guardian Life: George H. Paldi, assistant 
field director for Pacific Coast div., has 
been appointed agency director for Moun- 
tain and Pacific states succeeding Gordon 
F. Cantelon, resigned. 


Higgins & Co., E. P.: Herbert L. Feay 
has joined this Philadelphia firm of con- 
sulting actuaries and public accountants 
as principal actuary. 


Insurist Corp. of America: Former State 
Senator Seymour Halpern, a leader in 
insurance legislation during his 14 years 





in the New York Senate, has been elected 


chairman of the board of this newly- 
organized firm in New York City. In 
addition to general insurance brokerage, 
the firm will serve as specialists, analysts 
and counsellors in all phases of insur- 
ance. 


John Hancock: Promotions: Thomas A. 
Walsh to underwriting director; John P. 
Sheehan to associate underwriting direc- 
tor; Julian W. Tolman to manager of gen- 
eral agency div. of underwriting dept.; 
and J. Darrison Sillesky to associate group 
actuary 


Kansas City Life: Robert B. Perry, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Omaha, Neb., and Thomas G. Murphy, 
CLU, for Lake, DuPage and Cook coun- 
ties, Ill. 


Life of Georgia: Leon H. Hames has been 
advanced to home office personnel man- 
ager succeeding Sam H. Benedict, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Life of North America: Richard S. Cox, 
CLU, formerly associate general agent 
with Aetna Life, has been appointed direc- 
tor of agencies while Douglas R. Schoen- 
feld, CLU, formerly an agency manager 
for Security-Conn. Life, and C.  T. 
Chandler, formerly superintendent of 
agencies with Acacia Mutual, have been 
named superintendents of agencies. Don- 
ald L. Hopkins, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of State Mutual Life, has 
been named director of sales promotion. 


Life of North Carolina: James E. Gavin 
has been appointed agency manager and 
will develop an ordinary agency force in 
N. C. and Va. 


Lincoln National: Promotions: C. David 
Silletto to assistant secretary in actuarial 
and electronics work; Harold @. Long- 
street to assistant manager and Kenneth 
A. Pearson to planning assistant in policy- 
holders service dept.; to actuarial assist- 
ants, Donald F. Fackler for group dept. 
and Charles A. Barnaby for actuarial dept. 

J. Maurice Hendricks and R. Hugh Gif- 
ford have been appointed general agents 
in Oklahoma City and Baltimore, respec- 
tively, Leonard R. Nelson, CLU, has been 
named associate general agent with E. R. 
Small & Associates (Peoria, Ill.) and Kay 
C. Koetter, CLU, appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent with L. S. Becker Agency (St. 
Louis). 


Maccabees: Gene Benedict and Ben 
Keeler have been appointed field assist- 
ants. 


Manhattan Life: Daniel Cohen has been 
appointed brokerage manager of the 
Reinis General Agency in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General agent appointments: Jack W. 
Horan, formerly branch manager for Oc- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


cidental, Louisville, Ky.; Joe M. Nix at 
Amarillo, Texas, succeeding A. W. New- 
man, who becomes assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies; and William Taylor, 
formerly Greensboro (N. C.) special repre- 
sentative with Jefferson Standard, in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Attorney Ernest 
W. Furnans, Jr., CLU, has been appointed 
assistant general counsel. Promoted to 
managers: John B. Allison, group under- 
writing div.; Stanley G. Brown, general 
accounting dept.; Donald A. Kramer, new 
business div. of group sales; and Roy B. 
Steenhoff, group contract div. Irving S. 
Wolfson and C. Norman Peacor have been 
advanced to group actuary and associate 
group actuary, respectively. 


UALITY 


WALKER, PRESIDENT 





Fred E. McClain has been named gen- 
eral agent of the newly-established agency 
in Lubbock, Texas. 

H. Neil Howard has been appointed 
district group representative in Atlanta. 
William M. Moriarty and Bartlett C. 
Jones have been named group pension 
representatives at Oklahoma City and At- 
lanta, respectively. 


Menner & Co., Leo B.: This new Chicago 
firm has opened offices in the Board of 
Trade Bldg. and will operate on a world- 
wide basis with complete London Lloyd’s 
and life insurance facilities. Officers in- 
clude Leo B. Menner, formerly executive 
vice president of Steward, Smith (Ill.) Inc., 
as president; Leo B. Menner, Jr., vice 
president; L. J. Ronder, treasurer; and 
R. J. Eastburn, secretary. 


Michigan Life: Herbert A. Bell, CLU, for- 
merly vice president and director of agen- 
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cies for Investors National Life, has been 
named to the newly-created post of agency 
director. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Johnny S. Sierra has 
been appointed assistant general agent of 
the Gus Hansch Agency in Dallas. 


Mutual of N. Y.: William R. Brace has 
been named project supervisor and Con 
stantine Kollitus as statistical analyst of 
market development div. 


Charles M. Banks, formerly regional 
manager in New Orleans for Veterans 
Adm., Howard A. Ives, formerly district 
group manager for New York Life in Port- 
land, Ore., and Alvah C. Meeker, formerly 
district sales manager in New York City 
for Kemper-Thomas Co., have been ap- 
pointed to sales dept. staff for special man- 
agerial training. 

An agency office training unit has been 
established as part of the sales dept. and 
is under the direction of L. T. Noel, direc- 
tor of agency administration, and is com- 
prised of the following: Richard L. 
Bushey, cashier at Philadelphia, as agency 
assistant will have immediate supervision 
of the unit’s activity with Sam C. Jones, 
William G. Taylor, Frank Lieto and Earl 
Lorenz as staff assistants. 


Mutual Service Cos.: Former director of 
field services C. W. Lehmann has been 
named director of marketing. L. E. Ben- 
son will fill the position of director of 
underwriting, including both life and cas- 
ualty. Ernest. Berg has been appointed 
manager of commercial casualty opera- 
tions. L. B. Van Treese, director of sales 
operations, and Merle Walters, regional 
sales manager, have been named opera- 
tions managers of eastern region and cen- 
tral region, respectively 


National Bankers: James D. Ratliff has 
been — manager of the under- 
writing dept. . 


National Life (V#.): Richard M. Adams, 
formerly regional sales director for North 
Country Radio Stations in Vt., has joined 
the agency dept. as a sales promotion as- 
sistant. 


General agent appointments: Xen 
Campbell, San Diego; and Edward C. 
Childs for Wisconsin succeeding R. Wayne 
Allison, CLU, named regional director of 
agencies. 


New England Life: John J. Shilling, for- 
merly a manager for Home Life of N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant general agent 
by Rolla R. Hays, Jr., general agent. 

Chuck Davey, formerly with Prudential, 
has been named sales director of the John 
W. Buda agency in Detroit. 


New York Life: Promoted: Second vice 
presidents—George J. Marsh, agency dept., 
Orson H. Hart and Richard G. Wood- 
bridge, investment dept; Frederick CG. 
Duncan, assistant vice president-treasury 
dept.; Thomas Irvine, associate group 
actuary; George N. Kaufman, executive 
assistant in office of Charles W. V. Meares, 
vice president-personnel; George H. 
Kelley, director of sales publications- 
agency dept.; and James W. Chapman, 
manager of group claims. 

Promotions in office of the general coun- 
sel: Associate general counsel—Frank A. 
Byrnes and Harry J. McCallion; assistant 
general counsel—Edward Everett and 
John F. Gleason; counsel—Edwin M. 
Jones and James V. Phelan; assistant 
counsel—Joseph G. Clarke, Francis C. 
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Northwestern Life: H. O. Fishback, III, 





Musselman, Frederick A. Ross and Harry 
E. Wier. 

Appointed district up managers: 
Williom J. Harford, AR san New York 
City, assisted by assistant district grou 
manager Robert E. Iliff; Edward T. Gill, 
uptown New York City; John D. Walsh, 
Boston; and M. James Boyd, Buffalo. 


formerly with Northern Life, has been 
appointed assistant vice president and will 
supervise the accident-sickness, franchise 
and policyholder service depts. 

McLeod-Wulfers, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Seattle. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Paul S. O'Dell 
and William Sterling, Jr., have been pro- 
moted to assistant regional group man- 
agers at San Francisco and Pittsburgh, re- 
spectively. 

Harry S. Grimes, formerly an agent for 
Prudential, has been appointed assistant 
brokerage manager. Melvin S. Campbell 
has been named general agent at Las 
Vegas. General agent William M. Royer, 
who formerly operated the Las Vegas 
office as an adjunct to his Reno head- 
quarters, continues to operate from Reno. 


Peninsular Life: W. W. Goodner has been 
promoted to assistant director of agen- 
cies. 


Provident Mutual: New group sales of- 
fices have been opened in Pittsburgh and 
Detroit with Ewing C. Bashor and Duane 
Bailey as regional group managers and 
David B. Reynolds and William E. Ladd 
as home office representatives, both respec- 
tively. 


Prudential: Leonard G. O’Neill, manager 
of Queen City agency in Cincinnati, has 
been promoted to director of agencies- 
ordinary agencies dept. at Newark home 
office. 

District sales offices realigned in Penn- 
sylvania: New office, called West Shore, 
takes over headquarters of Capitol Park 
office which, in turn, has replaced the 
Harrisburg East office and the latter has 
had name changed to Lebanon and moved 
into quarters of branch office in Lebanon. 
Managers are—West Shore, Forrest D. 
Long; Capitol Park, Donald W. Pfleger; 
and Lebanon, managed by Lewis R. 
Bingaman, who maintains a detached of- 
fice in Elizabethtown. 

Appointed managers: William C. 
Murtha, Woodlawn dist. in Camden, N. J.; 
Harold T. Kroner, Woodside dist. in Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y., to fill vacancy created 
by illness of Wallace Doubleday; and 
Louis Kirschenbaum, transferred from 
Greenpoint dist. in Brooklyn to Richmond 
Hill dist. in Forest Hills, N. Y., succeed- 
ing John A. Albanese, now managing the 
Queens Village, N. Y., dist. 

Michael J. Argeros, Portland (Me) dis- 
trict manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of Beacon Hill office in Boston suc- 
ceeding Thomas C. Walsh, Jr., transferred 
to replace Mr. Argeros. Leslie I. Ferguson, 
general manager of the debit policy dept. 
in Newark headquarters, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of office admin- 
istration in the northeastern home office. 

John H. Roberts, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed a brokerage consultant in the 
western home office. Named district man- 
agers: In California—Vern H. Murray, 
Ontario, Ervin A. Gillespie, new Covina 
agency, and Robert W. Conley, Hunting- 
ton Park; and Ralph E. Oswald, new 
Columbia Basin ar at Richland, 
Wash. Roland F. Vawter, staff manager 
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at Visalia, Cal., has been named training 
consultant for the firm. 


Security-Connecticut Life: A branch of- 
fice has been established in Washington, 
D. C., with Craven Pearson as manager. 
Donald L. Wedge has been appointed 
director of selection. John J. Keenan and 
Richard E. Epps, superintendents of agen- 
cies, were elected assistant secretaries 


Security Life & Acc. (Colo.): Lloyd C. 
Brown has been appointed general agent 
for the Spokane (Wash.) territory. 


Shenandoah Life: James L. Whitt, CLU, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) branch manager, has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of training director. 


State Mutual Life: Peter Silvia has been 
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named editor of “The State Mutualite,” 
employee publication, and will also have 
the title of assistant to the director of 
public relations. 


Travelers: Dr. William H. Simmons, 
M.D., has been named associate radiolo- 
gist in the medical dept. and Dr. Emily E. 
Jones appointed assistant medical direc- 
tor in employee health div. 

Appointed claim office supervisors at 
home office: Vernon E. Gery (Worcester, 
Mass.), Carl F. Morisse (St. Louis, Mo.), 
and Williams H. Niver (Long Beach, Cal.), 
formerly supervising adjusters; and Ray- 
mond W. Pettigrew, assistant claim man- 
ager, Peoria, Ill. 

William W. Townsend has been ap- 

inted district group supervisor at Port- 
and, Me. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Office Appointments—Cont. 


Union Central: Jack F. Tohill, CLU, has 
been named field group supervisor at 
Los Angeles agency, and Russell H. Riggs 
appointed supervisor at Indianapolis 
agency. 

Promotions at Charles B. Knight Agency 
in New York City: Maurice Ziff, from 
vice president to executive vice president; 
Paul Goodman, CLU, from production 
manager to vice president; Hugh White, 
from brokerage manager to associate man- 
ager; and Charles T. Brown, CLU, from 
brokerage representative to assistant man- 
ager. 


Union Mutual: Robert M. Greaney, Jr., 
has been promoted to supervisor of agen- 
cies. 

Frank C. Carbrey, formerly a division 
manager in Denver with Prudential, has 
been appointed to manage the newly- 
established Denver agency. 


United American (Ga.): Kimsey R. 
Stewart, manager of the Atlanta-Griffin 
district, has been named co-state-manager 
of Georgia sharing managerial duties with 
vice president Garland T. Byrd. Vice 
president James D. Fluker will be Atlanta 
district manager and C. Richter Smith, Jr., 
manager of Griffin district. 

James C. Carter, office manager, has 
been appointed coordinator of agencies, 
and other dept. heads were given addi- 
tional duties—Roy Bledsoe will handle 
personnel, John Carroll takes charge of 
policy loans, and George Dieter will super- 
vise the cashier section. 

Philip M. Clement, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Charleston (S. C.) district man- 
ager. 


United of Omaha: Group dept. promo- 
tions: Thomas Baldwin, manager of dis- 
trict group office at New York City: W. F. 
Nicholson, eastern sales manager; Thomas 
P. Coyle, western sales manager; Mel 
Engler, chief underwriter; and Leroy 
Bourque, assistant chief underwriter. 
Theron C. MacLeod, assistant general 
manager of Honolulu div., has been ap- 


pointed general agent in Jacksonville, Fla., 
succeeding Nat Lyon, retired. Robert D. 
Marcotte, associate manager at Omaha, 
has been named general agent. 


United Life & Acc.: Warren E. Cutting, 
superintendent of agencies and secretary, 
has been appointed head of the New Eng- 
land agency force. Edgar C. Rines, as- 
sistant to the president, has taken over the 
office services dept. and Kenneth Cone, 
assumes duties of convention planning 


Washington National: John R. Froh 
has been promoted to agency supervisor 
in charge of group underwriting. Named 
agency supervisors in group dept. organ- 
izational changes: W. J. Herrmann, group 
administration; C. D. Smith and C. T. 
McEwen, group sales-service. William S. 
Johnston has been transferred from Kan- 
sas City group supervisor to home office as 
agency supervisor in teacher section of 
group dept. Ernest E. Cragg, CLU, and 
Richard H. Connolly have been promoted 
to regional group supervisors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., area and New Jersey-eastern 
Pennsylvania, respectively. Promoted to 
group supervisors: G. Jack Vicic, Texas; 
Charles G. Cooper, Baltimore, Md.; and 
Donald R. Davis, Michigan. Promoted to 
assistant group supervisors: Robert L. 
Babb, Trenton, N. ].; Edward J. Delanty, 
Portland, Ore.; John S. Dole, Spokane, 
Wash.; Martin R. Haueisen, Chicago, IIl.; 
William B. Sanders, Detroit; Allan R. 
Westerbeck, East Orange, N. ].; and Wil- 
liam R. Winget, Denver. William H. 
Woods has been appointed group super- 
visor for Okla., Kan. and Mo. 

Bernard B. Rogers has been promoted 
to manager, ordinary underwriting. John 
R. Wheatley is the new salary administra- 
tor. Dr. Donald A. Anderson has been 
named assistant medical director. H. 
Glenn Smeltzer has been promoted to 
agency supervisor at large in industrial 
dept. and George P. Binnie named agency 
assistant, general agency dept. j 

A new division has been formed to co- 
ordinate and integrate advertising, sales 
promotion, publicity and public relations 
activities. Frank Elston will head up the 
new division with the title of director of 
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sales promotion and publications. Other 
members of the div. and their areas of 
responsibility are: K. M. Arnold, editor of 
“Coverage” (h.o. employee’s magazine); 
P. R. Dwyer, assistant editor of “Builder” 
(general agency field mag.); Gerald Trejo, 
sales promotion, general agency; Roberi 
Whiteside, sales promotion, industrial 
agency; and James V. Wilson, editor of 
“Review” (industrial agency field mag.). 

Promoted to general agents: James A. 
Pellow, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harold D. Sparks, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Charles N. Miller, 
Mankato, and Willard D. Larson, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 


assn notes 


American Council of Life Undrs.: The 
new name of this organization is Asso- 
ciation of Advanced Life Underwriters 
and Robert C. Preble, Jr., is president. 


American Society of CLU's: Eugene C. 
DeVol, CLU, (general agent, Philadelphia, 
National Life of Vt.) was elected presi- 
dent and Miss Lillian G. Hogue, CLU, of 
Detroit was elected secretary, the first 
woman to become an officer of the na- 
tional CLU organization. Election by 
mail ballot included: Ist vice president, 
William H. Andrews, Jr.. CLU (man- 
ager, Greensboro, N. C., Jefferson Stand- 
ard); 2nd vice president, Robert L. Woods, 
CLU (general agent, Los Angeles, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual); and treasurer, Frederick 
W. Floyd, CLU (general agent, Glouces- 
ter, N. J., Life of Va.). 


Fraternal Actuarial Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Frank H. Lee (general 
counsel-actuary, Woman’s Benefit Ass’n of 
Port Huron, Mich.); vice president, Robert 
H. Taylor; secretary, John Gall; treasurer, 
Robert E. Bruce; editor, Harmon R. 
Taylor; librarian, Ingolf Lee. 


Georgia Ass'n of H.O. Life Undrs.: Of- 
ficers elected: Chairman, Roger C. Wilson 
(chief undr., United American); vice 
chairman, Herbert A. Sessions; secretary, 
Mrs. Evangeline C. Wise; and treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriet F. Forehand. 


Indiana Leaders Club: Max S. Potts 
(Penn Mutual), vice president, was elected 
to the presidency to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Robert Walz 
(New England Life), and moved up all 
other officers—George W. Jackson (Conn. 
Mutual), vice president; J. Irwin Walsh 
(Conn. Mutual), secretary; and Wilbur 
F. Lawall (Lincoln National), treasurer. 


Internat’! Ass'n of Acc. & Health 
Undrs.: Charters for the Lynchburg, Va., 
and Rhode Island associations have been 
ratified, making 70 local and 30 state asso- 
ciations. 


international Claim Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, George W. Lane, Jr. 
(assistant vice president, Metropolitan 
Life); vice president, Turner O. Houston 
(assistant secretary, Peninsular Life); sec- 
retary, Louis L. Graham (vice president, 
Business Men’s); and treasurer, John Mc- 
Alexander (2nd vice president, Bankers 
National). 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Peter Mc- 


Donald, vice president and secretary of 
Crown Life, was elected president suc 
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ceeding J. Howard Ditman, vice president- 
comptroller of New York Life. Everett H. 
Lane (president, Boston Mutual) was 
elected Ist vice president and Charles H. 
Bader (administrative vice president, in- 
terstate Life & Acc.), as 2nd vice presi- 
dent. 

In 1957 the association attained a rec- 
ord-high membership of 335 life insurance 
companies. 


National Ass'n of Life Companies: New 
members added: American Life Savings 
Ins. Co., Miami, Fla.; American Security 
Life Ins. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Inter- 
coast Mutual Life Ins. Co., Sacramento, 
Cal.; Liberty Life & Casualty Co., Good- 
land, Kan.; Mid-Continent Ins. Co., 
Shreveport, La.; Pioneer American Ins. 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas; South Atlantic 
Life Ins. Co., Tampa, Fla.; Southwest 
American Life Ins. Co. Houston, Texas; 
and Universal Life & Accident Ins. Co.; 
Bloomington, Ind. 


National Ass'n of Life Unders.: Member- 
ship as of September 10 reached 69,950. 
Officers elected: President, Albert C. 
Adams (general agent, Philadelphia, John 
Hancock); vice president, Oren D. Prit- 
chard; secretary, William S. Hendley, Jr. 
(agent, Columbia, S. C., Mutual Life); and 
treasurer, J. Hicks Baldwin. Trustees 
elected were: David M. Blumberg (Mass. 
Mutual), Knoxville, Tenn.; Louis J. Gray- 
son, CLU (Travelers), Washington, D.C.; 
R. L. McMillon (Business Men’s), Abilene, 
Texas; Francis G. McNamara (Old Line 
Life), Waukesha, Wis.; Ellen M. Putnam, 
CLU (National Life of Vt.), Rochester, 
N.Y.; Jack A. Stewart, CLU (Phoenix Mu- 
tual), Cleveland, Ohio; and R. B. Walker 
(N.Y. Life), Hollywood, Fla. 

Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table has shortened its name to Woman 
Leaders Round Table of NALU. Officers 
elected are: Chairman, Margaret Vogel- 
sang (Connecticut Mutual), Manitowoc, 
Wis.; vice chairman, Suzanne Audet, CLU 
(Prudential), Quebec. 

General Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence officers elected: Chairman, L. Victor 
Drury (Sun Life), yer gor Ist vice 
chairman, Walter G. Gastil (Conn. Gen- 
eral), Los Angeles; 2nd vice chairman, 
Leonard T. Smith (Prudential), Cranston, 
R.L; and secretary, Coy G. Eklund, CLU 
(Equitable Society), Detroit. 

136th local General Agents and Mgrs. 
Ass'n has been formed in Pensacola, Fla., 
with William T. Fleming, CLU, as presi- 
dent and Curtis H. Campbell, secretary- 
treasurer. 


National Fraternal Congress: Howard 
M. Lundgren, president of Woodman of 
the World Life, was elected president. 


policy changes 


Allstate Life Insurance Company will 
collect its premiums monthly, and will 
allow discounts up to 6% for annual pre- 
miums which are paid in advance. The 
preauthorized check plan will be used. 
The company is now offering individual 
life policies under a company payroll de- 
duction plan. 


Commonwealth Life of Kentucky has 
a Family policy. One unit of the Family 
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BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 
156 STUART STREET ° 


A Symbol 
of Security 


Our roots go deep 
into the life of 
New England 


INCORPORATED 1891 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 















OPPORTUNITY 
ST. LOUIS 


For The Man Ready 
For General Agent Qualification 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








\YDE Cc | A 
ePreKk a STOUX FALLS 


J. the rich “Show Me 
State" in prosperous St. Louis, 
we have available at this time 
a wonderful opportunity for the 
man ready for General Agent 
status. 


National Reserve Life now 
well above the Two Hundred 
Million Dollar mark of Insurance 
in Force—is this year conduct- 
ing a dynamic expansion pro- 
gram throughout its entire op- 
erating territory. Write us 
today for detailed information 
—and all correspondence is in 
complete confidence. You're 
assured complete home office 
cooperation. 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Board 





Protector provides $10,000 initial whole 
life on the insured, reducing to $7,500 at 
age 65, to $5,000 at age 70, and to $2,500 
at age 75. Insurance on the wife is $1,000 
before age 65 and $500 thereafter, while 
term insurance of $1,000 to age 21 is pro- 
vided on each child. At age 21 the child 
may convert up to five times the unit 
amount. 


Connecticut Mutual has a bank payment 
plan for premiums. 


Continental Assurance announces an in- 
creased dividend schedule effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1958; $20,000 to $40,000 group in- 
surance limits; long term group disability; 
and a new small pension plan. 


Eastern Life of New York has a term to 
65 for individual issues or for Association 
or Fraternal groups. It may be converted 
at attained age up to and including age 
60, to endowment at age 85. 


Equitable, lowa, has increased its dis- 
count rate for premiums paid in advance 
to 3%. 


Franklin has announced its Family policy. 
One unit consists of decreasing term on 
the insured which provides $50 per month 
from the death of the insured to his age 
65, $1,000 yearly renewable term on the 
wife if she is the same age as the insured, 
and $1,000 yearly renewable term for each 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


child under age 18 at issue. Waiver is 
automatic on the insured, and double in- 
demnity automatic on the wife and chil- 
dren. The term insurance expires at the 
insured’s age 65 and the child’s age 22. 
An unusual feature is that the insured 
may exchange his policy for individual 
permanent policies before he is 60. On 
the death of the insured the wife may take 
the commuted value of installments if she 
wishes. 

Gulf Life's new weekly premium limits 
are as follows: to age 55, $2,500; 56 
through 65, $1,500; over age 65, $1,000 
with examination. 

Gulf Union's Family plan is Term to 65 
on the parents at a premium of $5 per 
month. Children may be included in the 
plan for $1 per month each. The chil- 
dren’s insurance is term to age 21. 

Home Life of New York has a Family 
policy with $5,000 of whole life on the in- 
sured per unit, $1,250 term on the wife if 
she is the same age as the husband, and 
$1,000 term on each child under age 18 at 
issue. The term expires at the insured’s 
age 65, or at the child’s age 25. A child 
may convert a maximum of $5,000 per 
unit. Family income and level term riders 
may be permitted. ~ 

John Hancock Mutual announces three 
new policies: A Family policy providing 
a smaller basic sum insured on the hus- 
band; Youth Estate Builder Paid-Up at 
65 increasing at age 21 to five times the 
initial amount; and a Life Paid-Up at Age 
95 in amounts of $25,000 or more for men 
and $15,000 for women. All policies be- 
came effective October 1 subject to ap- 
proval in the several states. 
Manufacturers has two new par plans— 
Preferred Life Participating, $25,000 mini- 
mum, with lower premiums for females 
than for males, and Preferred Life at 90, 
with full net level premium reserve from 
the first year on. The company has also 
announced lower premiums on its Guar- 


NAME 


anteed Maximum Protection plan (non- 

ar, $25,000 minimum). Other changes 
ave been made. Manufacturers has been 
licensed in Colorado, Indiana, Nevada, 
and Vermont (now in 23 states, D. C., 
Alaska, and Hawaii). 


National Life and Casualty has a Family 
Group plan which can be added to exist- 
ing insurance on the life of the father. 
The company has also introduced 3 non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable disabil- 
ity income policies for disability arising 
from accident or sickness. 

Pacific Mutual has a new accident and 
sickness plan designed exclusively for busi- 
ness men. It is called the “Executive 
Guaranteed Renewable Income Protection 
Plan.” The company reserves a limited 
right to make premium adjustments. 
Pan-American of New Orleans com- 
menced sale of individual accident and 
sickness insurance policies on October 1. 
Protective Life of Alabama has added 
major medical expense insurance and com- 
prehensive major medical expense insur- 
ance to its available group coverages. The 
regular major medical plan superimposes 
benefit payments from $5,000 to $10,000 
on presently existing conventional hos- 


| me -surgical programs. The compre- 
ensive coverage is designed to provide 
conventional _hospital-surgical efits 


with lifetime maximums ranging from 
$5,000 to $10,000, plus a payment of ex- 
penses for nursing services, medicines, ap- 
pliances, etc. 


Provident Life and Accident has a new 
package -_ health care policy for the 
individual or the family, comprising both 
basic hospital-surgical and major medical 
coverage. 


State Mutual, Mass., has announced a 
family policy—$5,000 on insured, $1,250 
on wife if she is the same age, and $1,000 
each child. 

United Life and Accident Family. policy 
insures “single parents,” when at least 





Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 
135 South LaSalle, Chicago 


(1 Please rush Family. Plan illustrated folder 
Cc Include ‘‘Pieces of Eight” 





ADDRESS. 











two people are covered. Policy available 
if one parent is uninsurable. The com- 
pany is now issuing group creditor insur- 
ance on home mortgages. 
United States Life high cash value <s 
licy has been announced and will be 
issued on both the par and non-par plans. 
Minimum amount is $10,000. 


Western States Life of Fargo, N. D. has 
a Family policy. The amounts per unit 
are $5,000 on the father, $1,000 term to 
65 on the wife if she is the same age as the 
husband, and $1,000 term to 21 on the 
child. The insured’s coverage is whole 
life, and there are conversion privileges 
on the term. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business is- 
sued and paid-for in August amounted 
to $28,831,554 (ordinary $15,542,154, group 
$13,289,400), an increase of more than $6 
million over same month last year. Pro- 
duction for first eight months totaled 
$300,389,898 (ordinary $143,135,458, group 
$157,254,440), increasing more than $114 
million over like period last year. Total 
life insurance in force reached $2,858,- 
440,390 (ordinary $1,695,913,650, group 
$1 162,526,740). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): August issued and 
paid life figures indicate an increase of 
61% over August, 1956. Figures for year- 
to-date were 35%, ahead of corresponding 
period of 1956. 


Canada Life: Total business in force, ex- 
cluding reinsurance ceded, has now ex- 
ceeded the $3 billion mark. 


Chesapeake Life: The agency force paid- 
for $4,525,019 in face value of life insur- 
ance during the first year of business. 


Colonial Life (N.J.): Total life insurance 
in force passed the $450 million mark. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid pro- 
duction for first eight months totaled 
$114,439,391, a gain of 13.5% over cor- 
responding period in 1956. August pro- 
duction was $13,663,368. Life insurance 
in force at end of August increased to 
$1,548,307,966. 


Estate Life (Texas): August sales added 
$2,546,184 to total insurance in force 
which reached $19,540,000 on September 
1. 


Kansas City Life: Written volume for 
month of August reached $46,333,467 ex- 
ceeding by more than $5 million the 
previous August high of $41,207,309 set 
in 1955. August 20th volume (president’s 
birthday) was $7,100,968 compared with 
$6,680,538 on August 20, 1956. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Group in force 
now exceeds $1 billion. 


Protective Security: Licensed to write 
business on April 1, 1957 an ordinary life 
policy of $1 million has been written on 
a Los Angeles businessman. 


Southland Life: Leaders’ Month Cam- 
paign in August netted $34,038,627 of busi- 
ness. 


United Fidelity: Life insurance in force is 
over $145 million. 


United States Life: During the first eight 
months an increase of 80% in total paid- 
for domestic group life business was re- 
corded. 
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=' | MAN OF THE YEAR 
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vileges An Atlanta newspaper once reported that Julian V. 
Boehm “is a civic asset that would leave Atlanta incomplete 
if he moved away.” One of the nation’s best-loved insurance 
men, this remarkable underwriter has devoted his life to other 

; people’s problems — so much so that, at a 1945 surprise 

voto party in his honor, more than 100 guests pledged to buy over 

group $800,000 of insurance from him. 

me Today, at 80, Julian Boehm can look back over a life 

totaled filled with many such public recognitions — voted Atlanta’s 

iii | Outstanding Citizen in 1935; aide-de-camp to three Georgia 

ont governors — Rivers, Arnall, Thompson; host at the world 

pone famous “Gone With The Wind” premiere; recipient of the noted 
Winchell Orchid for Red Cross service; a founder of Atlanta’s 

ed and Community Fund; past president of Atlanta’s celebrated Bone- 


yee head Club, Civitan Club, B’nai B’rith, Society of Magicians; 
onding former vice president of Chamber of Commerce, Good 


Samaritan Clinic, Humane 














Ce, €X- Society, Tuberculosis Asso- 
OW ex- as 
ciation; a 32nd degree 
e paid- Mason and Shriner. WZ 
. insur- An associate of The Union 
wan: Central for 48 years, Mr. 
a" Boehm continues to qualify 
nark. z 
for his Company’s coveted 
id pro- k 
soitied $500,000 Club at an age 
er cor- when most men would have 
st pro- . “ 
pe been long retired. “My 
ased to association with The Union 
Central,” he says, “has been 
s added of “Gone With The Wind” were captivated H 
1 force Ps the charm and wit of the ng Julian mo a! = — joys - Pi 
oehm. Here, he introduces the late Mar- 
tember garet Mitchell, author of the famous novel ate. t 4 cen ons of the 
on which the motion picture was based. Company S great joys, too. 
ime for 
,467 ex- 
ion the 
,309 set 
esident’s 
ed with 
in force 
Oo write 
nary life 
itten on 
h Cam- . 
of busi- An amateur magician, Mr. Boehm Congratulating Julian Boehm on his 80th 
displays his tricks for the children. birthday is Atlanta Mayor William B. Harts— 
. He was a one-man USO camp show field. The key was presented to Mr. Boehm 
| force is during World War II, and three in recognition of his years of civic service 
times was invited to Warm Springs and as a reminder of the city’s affection for 
at eight to entertain President Roosevelt. him as one of its most distinguished citizens. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Cynosis Not Wound or Contusion 
According to Georgia Supreme 
Court 


The Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee issued a 20- 
pay life insurance policy tu Erasmus 
R. Brown for an annual premium of 
$36.18. For an additional annual 
premium of $2, a supplemental acci- 
dent policy was issued to him. His 
beneficiary was Lucile Brown. The 
supplemental policy _ provided, 
among other things, that if the 
company received proof that the in- 
sured died as a result of bodily in- 
jury effected solely through exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means of 
which there is a visible wound or 
contusion on the exterior of the 
body the company would pay an 
additional sum equal to the principal 
amount of the policy. 

On January 15, 1956 the insured 
was eating his noon meal at which 
time he had a severe pain in his 
abdomen. Approximately seven 
hours later, after a diagnosis of 
acute appendicitis, he was prepared 
for an operation. While the ether 
was being administered he vomited 
and undigested particles of food 
lodged in his windpipe stopping the 
flow of oxygen fo his brain. Irrep- 
arable injury and damage was done 
to the brain so that on January 19, 
1956 he died. This failure of oxygen 
flow was revealed by a bluish skin 
tint, medically termed cynosis. 
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The Legal Spotlight 


The beneficiary attempted to re- 
cover the double amount of the pol- 
icy but the insurance company re- 
fused to pay same, and suit was filed. 
The trial court and the intermediate 
appellate court held for the plaintiff. 
The Supreme Court took the case 
on a writ of certiorari and in an 
opinion by Justice Candler reversed 
the trial and intermediate appellate 
court in favor of the insurance com- 
pany. 

The Supreme Court stated that in 
this case an accident policy was pro- 
cured for a very small additional 
premium and the liability of the 
company is guarded by carefully 
chosen words. The court has no 
right by strained construction to 
make the policy more beneficial, by 
extending the coverage contracted 
for, than it would have to increase 
the amount of insurance. The policy 
clearly says that there must be a 
visible wound or contusion on the 
exterior of the body. The proof in 
the petition did allege and show that 
the only external showing of the 
injury was revealed by cynosis. 

Even if the plaintiff shows that the 
insured died from an injury effected 
solely through external, violent and 
accidental means, there would be no 
liability unless a wound or contusion 
on the exterior of the body was 
shown. 

The dictionary defines “wound” 
as being an injury where the skin 
or the membrane is broken. A “con- 
tusion” is a bruise affecting sub- 
cutaneous tissue without breaking 
the skin. The court, citing another 
case, stated it would be difficult to 
think of pallor, perspiration, dilated 
pupils, or a bluish tint to the skin 








immediately preceding death as 
either wounds or contusions. To so 
hold would, in the court’s opinion, 
do violence to the ordinarily ac- 
cepted meaning of these terms as 
they are understood by intelligent 
persons. 

Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 
of Tennessee v. Brown, Georgia Su- 
preme Court, No. 19, 730, July 3, 
1957, 3 CCH Life Cases (2d), 528. 
Martin, Snow & Grant, Macon, Ga. 
for appellant. 

Abbott & Abbott, Louisville, Ga. for 
appellee. 


Doctrine of Election of Remedies 
Held Not to Apply in Nascar Benefit 
Case 


Jesse Midkiff was killed on Sep- 
tember 19, 1953 while a registered 
participant in a National Associa- 
tion for Stock Car Auto Racing 
(NASCAR) sanctioned automobile 
racing meet. Jesse Midkiff was a 
minor at the time he began racing 
in NASCAR events and at the time 
he was killed. On June 3, 1953 
Midkiff signed an application for 
registration in the benefit plan of 
NASCAR. This application pro- 
vided, among other things, that in 
consideration of the acceptance of 
applicant’s license application and 
for the payment of a certain sum of 
money to a beneficiary that he 
forever released and discharged 
NASCAR, the promoters and other 
persons in the event of injury and 
death that may sustain while he was 
racing. 

The benefit plan was underwritten 
by the American Universal Insur- 
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ance Company. The beneficiary 
named was Midkiff’s mother, Mrs. 
J. R. Midkiff, and the amount of 
the benefit was $3,000. 


Jesse Midkiff died intestate and 
his father was appointed administra- 
tor of his estate. The administrator 
instituted a statutory wrongful death 
action and at the same time his 
mother, as beneficiary, filed claim for 
the $3,000 benefit. The Competitor 
Liaison Bureau of NASCAR, the 
manager of the benefit plan, would 
not pay the $3,000 to the mother 
unless a release was had for any and 
all claims other than the $3,000. 
The beneficiary refused to accept the 
check with such strings attached to 
it and NASCAR deposited the 
$3,000 in court, filing a declaratory 
judgment suit. 


Appealed to Supreme Court 


The trial court held for the bene- 
ficiary and NASCAR appealed to 
the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina. 


The question involved was 
whether or not Jesse Midkiff, being 
a minor at the time he signed the 
registration agreement and when he 
was killed would preclude the bene- 
ficiary’s right to the benefit uncon- 
ditionally in view of the fact that the 
administrator of the deceased had 
filed a wrongful death action in the 
court. 


NASCAR stated that the admin- 
istrator had elected to disaffirm the 
registration agreement by filing the 
wrongful death suit and thereby 
there would be no $3,000 benefit 
payable. 


Inconsistent Rights 


The court states that the doctrine 
of election of remedies applies when 
a person must choose between in- 
consistent remedial rights, the asser- 
tion of one being necessarily repug- 
nant to, or a repudiation of, the 
other. The court further stated that 
the administrator neither has nor 
claims any right to recover the death 
benefit provided by the registration 
agreement, but this right rests ex- 
clusively in Mrs. J. R. Midkiff, the 
beneficiary. Any question as to the 
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legal effect, if any, of Mrs. Midkiff’s 
recovery herein of the $3,000 death 
benefit upon the administrator’s 
wrongful death action as to the va- 
lidity, legal effect and scope of the 
release provisions of said registra- 
tion agreement, may be presented in 
the wrongful death action. Hence, 
the Supreme Court affirms the judg- 
ment of the lower court awarding 
the $3,000 benefit to the beneficiary. 
Competitor Liaison Bureau of Na- 
tional Association for Stock Car 
Auto Racing, Inc., Plaintiff, vs. 
Midkiff, Administrator, Defendant. 
North Carolina Supreme Court, No. 
744, June 10, 1957. Appeal from 
Alamance District Court. 3 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 486. 
Long, Ridge, Harris & Walker, 
Graham, North Carolina, for plain- 
tiff. 
Thomas C. Carter, Burlington, 
North Carolina, Clarence Ross, 
Graham, North Carolina, and Basil 
Sherrill, Burlington, North Caro- 
lina, for defendant. 


SUPREME COURT REVIEW 


A PETITION by the Government has 
been filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States asking review of 
two decisions by circuit courts which 
held that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission does not have jurisdiction 
over advertising of accident and 
health carriers. The Government 
said in the petition that there is a 
no man’s land of jurisdiction between 
the Federal Government and the 
states which the F.T.C. should fill. 

In an appeal from a hearing ex- 
aminer’s initial decision, the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, has taken a new 
approach to the question of F.T.C. 
jurisdiction. The company cites a 
newly-enacted Nebraska statute as 
complying with Congressional in- 
tent as expressed in the McCarran 
Act. Thus, says the company, since 
insurers in the state are adequately 
regulated, the F.T.C. has no juris- 
diction. 
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COMPANY’S TOP SALESMAN 


Typical of the closeness of the 
Home State Life company to the 
families it serves is this example of 
company President Norman A. 
Morse, right, visiting with a Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, policyowner 
along with agent Joe Land, center. 
Land was the top salesman for 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: 6TH and ROBINSON 
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Home State Life company for the 
first half of 1957. 


When company leadership is this 
close to its agents and its policy 
owners, you can depend on its 
policies being practical, useful and 
saleable. 
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obituaries 


Kottler: Oscar A. Kottler, executive vice 
president of the Life Insurance Company 
of Florida, died suddenly September 2 at 
the age of 61. Mr. Kottler entered the in- 
surance industry as accountant for the 
Artisans Order of Mutual Protection, Phil- 
adelphia, in 1921 and was elected execu- 
tive secretary in 1936. He resigned from 
the fraternal on January 31, 1945 and on 
February 1 of that year was appointed 
deputy insurance commissioner in charge 
of the Bureau of Examinations of the In- 
surance Department of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. He served in that 
capacity until March of 1955 when he was 
appointed Philadelphia resident manager 
of J. Huéll Briscoe and Associates, actu- 
aries, management and insurance consult- 
ants. Mr. Kottler resigned this position 
on January 30, 1956 to accept appointment 
as Senior Examiner of the Insurance De- 
partment, State of Florida. On July 1, 
1956 he accepted the position of executive 
vice president of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Florida. Mr. Kottler was past 
president of the Pennsylvania Fraternal 
Congress and the New Jersey Fraternal 
Congress, a former member of the Board 
of Directors of the Fraternal Congress of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
the National Fraternal Congress of Amer- 
ica and the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dingman: Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice 
president and former medical director of 
the Continental Assurance Company, died 
of a heart attack at his desk September 
30. He was 73. Upon completion of his 
internship, Dr. Dingman entered general 
practice in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Dur- 
ing World War I he volunteered for army 
service and after discharge from the army 
resumed general practice for a time before 
joining the Continental Assurance as med- 
ical director in 1921. In May of 1956 Dr. 


Hie 


Dingman received the singular honor of 
being made an honorary member of the 
company’s General Agents and Mana) = 
Association. Dr. Dingman was the au 

of such highly respected books as “In. 
surability” (1926); “Selection of Risks” 
(1935); and “Risk Appraisal” (1954). At 
the time of his death he was completing 
work on three other books to be published 
in the near future. 


Knudson: James S. Knudson, a vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of directors 
of the National Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, died of a heart attack 
at his desk September 18th. He was 49. 
Mr. Knudson entered the life insurance 
industry with the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company in Dallas. After twelve 
years’ service with that company he be- 
came a section chief with the Insurance 
Service of the Veterans Administration, 
and in 1951 was elected an officer of Na- 
tional Bankers Life. Mr. Knudson was in 
charge of the cashier, policyholders serv- 
ice, loan and settlement, policy issue, re- 
insurance and actuarial departments. A 
member of the Oak Cliff Lutheran Church, 
Mr. Knudson took part in numerous 
church activities. He was a past president 
of the Texas Circuit Brotherhood of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, a past pres- 
ident of the Council of Lutheran Men of 
Dallas, and a member of the Planning and 
Expansion Committee of Oak Cliff Ma- 
sonic Lodge and a member of the board 
of trustees of the Clifton Junior College. 


Ames: Ernest C. Ames, former vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, died September 9th at the age 
of eighty-two. Mr. Ames practiced law for 
several years prior to 1901 when he be- 
came associated with Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. He became actuary for the 
company in 1907 and was named vice 

seadeus and actuary in 1922. In 1955 
le retired as vice president but continued 
to serve on the company’s board of trus- 
tees until the time of his death. 





Michaelis: Coord Charles Michaelis, 
cashier for The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, Cincinnati, died August 
26th at the age of 78. Mr. Michaelis 
joi the Union Central in 1894 and by 
the time of his retirement in 1953 had 
served in all divisions of the financial de- 
partment. He was manager of the cash 
division prior to his election as cashier 
of the company in 1937, the ition he 
held until he retired. At retirement he 
was the dean of all Union Central Em- 
ployees in point of service. Mr. Michaelis 
was treasurer of the Norwood English 
Lutheran Church for 20 years, a 32nd de- 
gree Mason and a Shriner. He also_listed 
the Eagles among his fraternal affiliations. 
He was a member and former president 
of the Cincinnati Lawn Bowling Club. 


Robbins: Charles F. Robbins, a member 
of the board of directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
en died September 9th at the age 

A native of Indianapolis and a 
1907 graduate of Yale University, Mr. 
Robbins was a director and former presi- 
dent of A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., a 
director of the National Blank Book Co., 
and a director of the Orange, N. J. 
Y.M.C.A. He had served as a director of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life since April 
28, 1948. 


Cohn: Ralph W. Cohn, an associate of 
the Donald C. Keane Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
in New York City, died September 8th. 
A consistently successful producer, Mr. 
Cohn was 56 years of age. 


Loewenberg: Irwin L. Loewenberg, as- 
sociate of the Donald C. Keane Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. in New York City, died October 
3 at the age of 64. Mr. Loewenberg had 
represented the Massachusetts Mutual and 
the Keane Agency since June, 1931. 
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ook Co., American Heritage Life, Jacksonville (Oates Elected President) ...... y 111 (Officers Promoted) .............. July 90 
N. I. (Proposed Merger) .............. Aug. 83 Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa, Des Moines Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
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(Increases Di ——) 
(Nationwide Suits Firma v1 
(New Agency Direstor r) pl. 104 

Ocvidentat Life Ins. Co. of Catif., “ts s Angeles 
(New Secretary) pt. 107 
(Divestment Urdered) ° ‘ Kr luv 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of N. C., Raleigh 
ane 4 Accident —_ Health 


) 

(Official Promotions ) 

Old nor ae Industrial Life, New 
(Control Acquired) 

Old Columbus ‘Mutual Life Ins. 
( nges Name 

Old Republic, Chicago 
(Quarterly Dividend) 


.--Jduly 91 


Co., Vernon 
Oct. 1 


Sept. 107 


Pacific National Assurance, Salt ihe City 
(Stock Purchase Offer) June 109 
(Matson Interests Acquire 

Control) 
(Boards Integrated) 
(Merger Approved) . 

Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Reinsurance Ceded) May 114 

Peoples Life Insurance Co., a 
(Change in Control) 

(Executive Appointments) 4 
(Named Vice President) 
Physicians Life and Accident Insurance 
Co. of America, Dallas 
(Placed in Receivership) Oct. 110 

Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Merged with U. 8. Guaranty) -Nov. 93 

The Pilgrim Beneticial Assoc. of Pa., P 
(Reincorporation) 

(Change of Name) A 

Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 
(Officer Changes) May 113 

Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas veity 
(New Vice President) Ma 

Progrensive Life Insurance Co., Atianta’ 

ew President) Oct. 110 
viuieation Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 
(New Title) Sept. 106 

Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Stock Spli June 110 
Enters Life Field) 

Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 
(Stock Split) Sept. 108 

Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismar ck 
(Declares 100% Stock Dividend) .June 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 

holders) 

Prudential, Newark 

(Stewart Retires) 


Quaker City Life Insurance Cu., Philadelphia 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 114 
(Acquires Reinsurance) 


June 110 


rrr ss May 114 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers Life. Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass. 


California State Personnel Board, Sacramento 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Til 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
Coates, Herfurth & England. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company. Camden, N. J. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Tl. 

Fidelity Mutual Life. Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York. N. 
First Pyramid Life, Little = en Ark. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Tl 

Gabriel, A. G., ee ee Mich. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Southern Life. Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, E., New Orleans, La. 


Conn. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, md Indianapol's, Ind. 


Haloid Co., —— N 
Higgins & Co., E. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Home State Life, bitanome City, Okla. 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


. Calif. 


San Franciceo, Calif. 


Miles M., Snringdele. Conn. 
ee 


(Acquires Girard Health & Life) .Aug. 4 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ....... Nov 
Reinsurance investment ena ‘iiconlaemioue® 
(Investment Organization) ......July 92 
Reliance Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Lo Merge with the Fortune 
BRO) idancnn odes cienecsesanea as June 107 
Repubiic National Life Ins. Co., Dalias 
(Reimsurance Vice President) --.-duly 92 
(Reorganizes Group Division) ...Aug. 86 
(Executive Promotions) Nov. 9% 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Proposed Merger with Kennesaw) ar 90 
(New Vice President) . 87 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., 
(New President) ov. 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., ‘iietebioes 
(Management Changes) Sept. 108 


Secured Life Insurance Co., Austin 
(New Title) 
Security Benefit Life Insurance Cuv., ‘Lopeka 
(New Chairman of the Board) ..Aug. 87 
Security-Connecticut, New Haven 
(New President ug. 87 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Bin an A 
(New Official he ay 114 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
(Otticers Promoted) July 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattiesburg 
(New Director of Agencies) ....Oct. 110 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. City 
(New Company) Oct. 110 
Southern Life ly Co. of Georgia, Atenta 
(New President) May 114 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 
(New Director of Agencies) -Sept. 108 
Southern United Life, Montgomery 
(To Merge with Union National) .June 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with Guaranty National) .May 97 
Southwest Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) Aug. 87 
Southwestern Life, ‘Dallas 
(Approves Stock Dividend) May 100 
Standard Life of the South, Jackson 
(New Vice President) June 110 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Changes Name) 
State Mut. Life 2. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(New Name) J 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(To Withdraw from Ceylon) 
Texas Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
(New Title) 
Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston, Texas 
(Merges with Western and Southern) 


Oct. 110 
Fort Worth 
Oct. 1 


Texas Secured Life Insurance Co., 
(Title Change) 


Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
(To Enter Life Field) ..........-. 
Treasure State Life Insurance o% Butt 
(Second Montana Company) ...Sept. {os ; 


U non Central Life Insurance Co., , Cincinnati ; 


Ufticers Promoted) 
Union Labor Life, New York : 
(Eleeted Vice President-Actuary) .July 93 — 
Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock 
(New Vice President) ...........May 114 © 
Union | Mutual Life, Portland : 
(New Vice President) ......... Sul a8 114 
(Officers Klected : , 
Union National Life Insurance euuar 
(Merg.ng with Southern United) June 110 
United Founders Life Insurance Co., 
Oklahoma City : 
(Reinsures Southwest Republic) .Aug. 87 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co., Concord : 
(Executive Changes) 2 
United Medical Services, Inc., New York 
(Appointed Labor Consultant) ...Aug. 87 
Unit Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend Paid) y 115 
United States Guaranty Life, Rg By 
(Merges with Piedmont) Nov. 93 
United States Letter Carriers’ Mutl. Benefit 
Assn., Nashville, Tennessee 
(€ ‘orrection Notice) Ww 
Universal American Life Ins. Co., Atlaniea 
(New Company) 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co. 
(New Chairman of the Board) ... 
The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham 
(Offers to Buy American 
Republic) June 107 
Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Declares 10% Stock Dividend) ..May 115 


Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(New Public Relations Dept.) ..-. Nov. 94 

The West Virginia Life Ins. Co., Huntington 
(New Company) Sept. 

bree Life Insurance Co., Helena 

sed Acquisition) 

(ise ange Terms) x 
(Stock Exchange Completed) y 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(New President) ‘ 
(Reinsures Life Insurance Co. of 

issouri) 
(Imperial Life Purchased) 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Merger Proposed) 
(Merges with Texas Prud.) 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(New Director of Education) ..-May 115 
(New Actuary) M 

Woodmen of the World, Denver 
(President Resigns) 


Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 


National Cash Register Co., 
zife, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, 


National Equity 


Dayton, Ohio 
Tenn. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Nationwide, Columbus, Ohio 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, } 


North American Life, 


Nyhart Co., Ine 


Pacific 


Chicago, 

, Howard E., Dallas, 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republie Life, Chicago, Il. 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
, Ohio 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 


Provident Life, 


Reserve Life, Dallas, 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas C ity, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 

Bismarck, N. 
Remington Rand, Ine., Div. 
Republic National Life. Dallas, Texas 
Texas 


“Tenn. 


of Sperry Rand Corp., N. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Porte hester, N. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. 
Sengbusch Self- Closing Inkstand Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


Shenandoah I 
Sheridan & Co., t 


4ife, Roanoke, Va 
a oe Chicago, Til. 


Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S 
Underwriters Credit '& Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 

Union Life, Little Rock, 


ND, nts bbw abins tng as enchant tenee 
Chicago, Til. 


Chicago, Til. 
Ohio 


United Life & Accident, Han, N. H. 


United Services Life, Washington, mm: <=: 
United States Life, New York, N. Y 


Visi-Shelf File, Inc.. 


Washington National, 


Weltz & Co., Earl 


New York, N. Y. 
Evanston, Til 
Philadelphia, "Pa. 
Weston Co., cael "alee Mass. 
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